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CREATIVE ART 
IN THE EYE AND ON THE 
FINGER-TIPS OF MANY 
MASTERS EXPLAINS THE 
GREAT POPULARITY OF | 
KENYON STYLES 


Take for instance Kenyon ¥ 
8, as shown. Bolivia clot! 
with detachable 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


UTILITY AND QUALITY 
IN JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 


WATCHES, CLOCKS AND STATIONERY 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 377! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ARTIME shopping starts with attractive hose—for the plain 
little frocks of wartime demand that touch of effectiveness 
which smart hose alone can give. “Onyx” is indeed the wartime 
hose—for its novel shades and attractive patterns are designed to 
glorify the simplest frock and make the wearer irresistible. 






Your favorite shop has 
all the Autumn Styles in 
“Onyx” —in the shades 
and colors that everyone 
is asking for. If we can 
help you please write 
fo us. 


“Onyx” has long held 
the trust and confidence 
of a most discerning 
public and is to-day the 
national reliance for 
Hosiery, Style, Quality 
and Value. 


Pd cee 


Sole Owners af Onyx 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. NEW YORK and Wholesale Distributors 
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Introducing 
the 


New Silhouette 


in 


Women’s Coats ana Wrap Coats 


Trimmed With Various Fashionable Furs 


No. 3—Women’s Genuine Boliva Cloth Coat, 
made of one of the scarcest and most fashion- 
able fabrics for dress coats; in seal brown, 
navy, taupe, balsam green, or beetroot; new 
shaped collar and wide bandings on cuffs 
and pockets of real Hudson seal fur (dyed 
muskrat); peau de cygne silk lined 
throughout, warmly interlined 


79.50 


Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


\\ 


No. 5—Women’s Fur Trimmed Wrap- 
Coat with shoulder cape collar of the fashionable 
Australian opossum fur; an unusually clever 
model of duvetyn wool velour in navy, African 
brown, fog or reindeer; distinctly new is the cord 
tucked simulated yoke and long sweeping lines 
of the arm holes; silk lined 
throughout, warmly interlined 


89.50 











No. 7—Women’s Cashmere Velour 
Cloth Coat, lavishly trimmed with 
ringtail Australian opossum fur. 
Very smart is this semi-fitted, un- 
belted coat in African brown, navy, 
fog or reindeer; peau de cygne silk 


lined throughout, 
warmly interlined 


85.00 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 

















Style Correctness a ©O- ED” Smart Originality 


YOUTHFUL MODELS FOR FALL 


Dresses that are cleverly styled—smartly fashioned—authentically fabriced and 
moderately priced. Sold in the smartest shops everywhere. If you cannot obtain 
CO-ED dresses of your local dealer, write directly to us and we will see that you are 
supplied. Write for Style Album C. 


No. 2611—A_ smart serge No. 2669—A richly distinctive model with four No. 2685—A dainty serge 
model, satin underskirt loose panels bead embroidered, with silk fringe model with moire ribbon, 
and sleeves. Silk knitted made of nationally known pockets on side, pleated 


belt. 

No. 2649—A_ youthful 
model of serge with belt 
embroidered in contrasting 
color. Skirt accordion 
pleated from waist to hips, 





back. 


No. 2663—A delightfully 
simple model of serge with 
broadcloth piping on col- 
lar, cuffs and pockets in 


. ba * Be ° > 
= & 5° ’ . o% 2 i; 


white linen collar and 


Q contrasting color. Trim- 
cuffs. Navy, brown, black, taupe. 


med with bone buttons. 
**CO-ED”’ Dresses Retail from $22.50 to $55 
Misses Sizes—14-16-18-20 Junior Sizes—13-15-17 


Serge models made in Navy, Plum, African Brown, Rookie, Beige, Green, Burgundy 


**CO-ED” DRESSMAKERS, 14 E. 32nd Street, New York 
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GLANSON Front 2% Back 2 
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KEMPTON Front 2% Back 1% 
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LENOX Front 2% Back 1% 
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TYNDALE Front 2% Back 1% 
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SANFORD Front 2% Back 2 








Don’t Blame 
Your Laundry 


wear 








COLLARS 


Tests prove they last 
longest and their 


LINOCORD 
UNBREAKABLE 
BUTTONHOLES 


prevent spreading at the top 


Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
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WICKLOW Front 2% Back 1% 










CRESTON Front 23% Back 1% 
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HOLISTON Front 2% Back 2% 
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WINFIELD Front 1% Back 1% 
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CRANFORD Front 2% Back 1% 
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WENDELL Front 2% Back 2 
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WELTON Front 2% Back 2% 
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PROCTOR Front 2% Back 2% 
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CRITERION Front 2 Back 1% 
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PIPING ROCK Front 2% Back 1% 
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The young ladies attend- 
ing our select finishing 
schools are requested to bring 
with them as part of the re- 
quired school outfit only the 


simplest tailored dresses 
and suits. 

While frequently this re- 
quirement approximates a 
uniformity of appearance it 
is nevertheless possible by 
deft handling to convey the 
impression of individuality 
without departing from the 
rules laid down. 

Our knowledge of how to 
attain this effect is found 
most valuable by our patrons. 


DE PINNA 
5th Avenue at 50th Street 


NEW YORK 
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SHE: “Henry, are you aware of the fact that I bore your child?” 
HE: “I shouldn’t wonder if you do.” 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 


Well, Who Wouldn’t? 


E lay with his cheek cuddled against hers, eyes closed, his lips 
pressed faintly upon the dimple in her chin. 
Suddenly, his clenched fists beat a tattoo upon her white, upturned 
face. She smiled back at him. : 

He shook her violently, and pounded her up and down. She made 
| no shriek nor moan, but gazed with fixed eyes, her mouth still wreathed 
| in a faint smile, half-fatuous, half-adoring. 

With a supreme effort, he hurled her the length of the room. She 
crumpled in a corner, her eyes and smile unchanged. He looked at her 
with loathing. ‘ 

“Ow!” He roared. ‘Why, when I have a toothache, do they give 

| me one of those horrible pillows with a girl’s head on it!” 





To an Old Love 
Who Has Recently Put On Weight 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


O you remember, dear, the day we met? 
The picnic—and our mutual love of boating? 
You shared my frail canoe.- I see you yet, 
Sewing, while I did plain and fancy doting. 


Our gentle progress scarcely left a trace, 
Or rift or ripple on the inland ocean; 

The while my voice, enraptured by your grace, 
Choked on a hard-boiled egg—and much emotion. 


I praised your mind. It was, I vowed, alert; 
Keen; wide-awake! Of adjectives I’d many. 
Poor idiot! To think that I could flirt, 
In terms of mind,—with one who hadn’t any! 


And now we meet! Can this—all this,—be you, 
Who set my youthful heart-strings so a-tingle? 
Did we, together, sit in one canoe, 
When you and I, and all your chins, were single? 





Ah! well! Your image, Lady of the Lake, 
| Endures ’mid scenes that memory fondly dwells on. 
And, though no longer keen or wide awake, 

In width, at least, old dear, you’re there—with bells on! 
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HE basis of the 
Sonora period 
signs is not a cabinet 
but a phonograph. The 
wonderfully beautiful 
Sonora with its sweet, pure, ex- 
pressive tone is here seen in a 
charming Louis XVI setting, 
which brings back memories of 
days when the pastoral was the 
mode. 


See these superb instru- 
ments in such styles as 


Gothic Jacobean 
Chippendale William & Mary 
Chinese Chippendale Adam 

Louis XV Colonial 

Louis XVI Duncan Phyfe 


. Other models made to special order on request 


Honora Mhonograph 


Sales Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Domestic Products 


(Continued from page 6) 


If They’d Written “Annie Laurie” 


RosBertT W. SERVICE 


HEN our feet was wet with the early sweat of Maxwellton’s 
crawling braes; 
And my blood ran red through my busting head,—oh, pardner, 
them was the days! 
Then my heart beat hot for Annie the Scot, the beautiful mate I’d pick 
Just to love and kiss, in animal bliss, till we both was well-nigh sick. 
And she told me there that she’d always care,—the lying, treacherous 
jade! 
For I found the mutt in the mangy hut of One-Eyed Pete McWade. 
Well, I took her back,—when I’d burned his shack, and shot out his 
other eye, 
For the thoughts of her make my red blood whir,—and, Gawd, but I 
want to die! 


IRVING BERLIN 


ATCH them sliding, see them gliding, 
Wy Hear those bagpipes moan! 
Don’t you hear me? Come right near me,— 
I can’t dance alone. 
Listen, honey, ain’t it funny? 
Hear it everywhere! 
Seems to daze me, tries to craze me,— 
Honey, it’s a bear! (Crash!) 


CHoRUS: 


Back on old Maxwellton braes—gee, I'd like to end my days: 
FU go back as soon as I can pack my bag! (Boom, boom!) 
Hear those bagpipes, sweet and high,—I’m so happy I could die 
When I’m dancing that Annie Laurie— 

That loving Annie Laurie— 

Dancing that Annie Laurie rag. (Crash, bang!) 


Epcar LEE MASTERS 


WAS the daughter of the Widow Laurie, the washerwoman. 
I They used to say my neck was like a swan’s,— 

A lot of good that does me, lying here! 
I might have been decently married 
And risen to the vice-presidency of the Thursday Sewing Circle 
If it hadn’t been for Angus MacPherson. 
I used to meet him over on Maxwellton Braes,— 
He couldn’t be seen in public with the daughter of a laundress. 
He told me that he’d lie down and die for me. 
But when he found out that I’d met Donald MacGregor there 
The year before, 
He cut his throat— 
And I ran away to Glasgow with a traveling salesman. 
I wonder what life is all about, anyway. 





THOSE THINGS THAT 
ONE WOULD RATHER 
HAVE LEFT UNSAID: 





HE: I see that little dog of “NE AE )) 
yours is panting with joy. 4 
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| 2 5 No Need to Worry 


Maidi “ Pardon, m'sieul J 
By stepped on your beautiful cuff 
s¢ link, Jtts crushed, I regret 
tt too much |” 














Man: “ Don't worry! They re 
Krementz linksand my dealer 
will replace them with abrand 
new pair without charge,” 


rement- 


4 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLATE 











—collar buttons, cuff links, 
tie clasps and gentlemen’s 
waistcoat sets-—are sold under 
this absolute perpetual guar- 
antee : 





‘© If this should prove un- 
satisfactory from any cause, 
at any time, any dealer or 
we will replace it free.” 





The patterns and designs are 
simple, artistic expressions of 
men whose lives have been 
devoted to creating fine jew- 
elry. 








The latest additions are the enamel 
center links 711 K and 741K de- 
picted here. The centers are blue, 
blue-grey, ruby-red and other rare 
delicate shades. 


~ Ask your dealer to show you his 
assortment of Krementz Correct 
Jewelry, and write us for our‘new, 
illustrated catalog. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J, 














“ KL 25c 






































CChe Wolcott 
New Vork, 


Smartt tel 
People 








Smart 


CChict ~First- Street 
by, Saft Avenue 


Colephone 3850Madison 3g 
George a tockham 


Toprietor 
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HE BARCAROLLE 


A New Model 
First Shown 
inBARKER 
Cc OLLA ES 








Being typical 
of BARKER style 
originations 
unquestionably 
adopted by the 
dresser of reserve 
end intuitive 


good tas t ¢€ 








Simultaneous 


Style Showings 
at all the Better Shops 






WM. BARKER CO. Makers 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


SAhur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


For Outdoors, Too 


OU can’t “keep your 

eye on the bali” if 
you’re conscious of your 
glasses. Shelltex Shur- 
ons stay on comfortably, 
and are as good-looking 
as they are serviceable. 


It will pay you to insist on 
the genuine, which always bear 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. They cost no more. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
247 Andrew Street 
Rochester. N. Y. 

Makere of oinmod ong ee vienloos Shur~ 
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yy 63 Years 
7 weve engraved \ 
the Wedding 
Invitations 
4 Announcements 
#4 SAt Home Cards 
§ of the Nation 


The Hoskins imprint means 
highest quality. 


To Acquaint You 
With Our Fine Work 
We will engrave 50 calling 
ecards in script for $1.75. 


Plate registered or sent on 
request. 


HpokTns> 


rime Engravers & Stationer- 
903 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Write for Hoskins Gift Book 
Alled with gift suggestions. 


STATIONERS 
ENGRAVERS 


“PUG ee |.’ 


Steet 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
bodily odors 


No woman is ever ill at 


ease who uses “Mum” regu- 


larly. She has no fear that 
embarrassing odors of per- 
spiration may mar_ the 
charm of her personality. 


A finger-tip, applied 
after the bath, does away 
with all bodily odors—right 
away, and for all day. 
“Mum” does not injure the 
skin nor stain the garments. 


“Mum” does not check 
| perspiration — that would 
be harmful. Get “Mum” 
| 
_ today. 

25e at drug and department stores 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U.S. 
Patent Office 


“*Mum”’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


















The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


tanec VAUDEVILLE ‘tre wortp 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's qa dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can_offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 


EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
NA 
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REDUCH ageing G 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 

Back Bay, aa Mass. 
26, 1918 

Doctors’ a. ih ea 

Orange, N. J. 

Gentlemen: The Basy 
has the desired effect. 
T have lost thirty pounds 

and am in what 
consider perfect health. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. O. L. 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now 
recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Pread is nct a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

Bysimply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their rurmal weight. No dic ting. 
No medicine. No irksome exercise. 


You will be very much i-terested 11 the Basy Booklet which is an authori- 
tative stateme..t on Obesity, its cause ard cure. Write for your copy today. 








DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 38 Oakland Avenue 


Orange, New Jersey 











The Flame 
That is France 


This is the book that won 
the famous Goncourt Prize 
for Henry Malherbe for 
1917, awarded the previous 
year to the author of “Ur- 
der Fire.” In it you feel the 
fire that makes France what 
it is—the most loved nation 
in the world. Made up of 
impassioned meditations in 
the trenches and fragmen- 
tary, impressionistic sketch- 


es of battle life and incident, 


some tragic, some pathetic, 
some repulsive, all compell- 
ing, it embodies at the same 
time the weariness and the 
burning, unconquerable res- 
olution of France at war. 
The imaginative element 
that is so pronounced in the 
author’s reflections, togeth- 
er with his grace of expres- 
sion, lifts his book far 
above most of its kind. 


“The Flame that is France” 
is published by The Century 
Co., New York, and is at ail 
bookstores for ‘$1 00. 
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Eight Pages of 
Correct Clothes for Men 


in the 


“For the Well-Dressed Man” Department of 


VANITY FAIR 


In the October number—the next number—of Van- 
ity Fair, Mr. Robert Lloyd Trevor will devote the 
““Well-Dressed Man” department to an eight-page re- 
view of the autumn materials, cuts, colors, and acces- 
sories favored by men who consider it good business 
to be properly clad. Pictured, described, and priced 
in this number, you will find: 


Business 
Formal Day Functions 
Evening Wear 


Golf 


Clothes for 
Clothes for 
Clothes for 
Clothes for 
Clothes for Riding 
Clothes for Other Outdoor Sports 
Appropriate Shirts 

Shoes 

Jewelry 

Canes 

Cigarette-Cases 

Other Accessories 


This eight-page review, in short, will get a man up in 
the morning, take him through the day, and put him 
to bed at night, sartorially speaking. From its pages, a 
man can purchase his entire wardrobe for the season. 


Men who won’t be bothered with tailor’s books—men 
who never have the time to “look around” for some- 
thing new—men whose idea of buying is to call up 
their tailor and guiltily order “another blue suit like 
the last one”—such men find it easy and helpful to 
look over “For the Well Dressed Man” and order their 
outfit accordingly. 








OCTOBER 


VANITY FAIR 


Reserve Your Copy at the News-dealer’s Now 

















Cup 


Of Quaker Oats Contains 280 Calories 
Or Exactly the Same as Four Eggs 


Every cup you cook—every cup you use in bread or muffins, 


Every 


cookies, pancakes or soups. And the cup of Quaker Oats costs 
you less than two cents. 
Mark what other indispensable foods cost you, at the present 


writing, for the same food units, as compared with Quaker Oats. 





Meats average 7 times as much. 
Chicken from 7 to 16 times as much. 
Fish will average 8 times as much. 
Eggs nearly 10 times as much. 











Yet Quaker Oats is vastly the better food. It is nearly the per- 
fect food. Pound for pound, it has more than twice the nutrition 
of round steak. It is many times richer in minerals. And 16 
per cent is protein, the body builder. 

Let this supreme food cut down your living cost. Use it in fifty 
ways. No other grain food is so overs, and none so meets your 


~ Quaker Oats 


Have an Exquisite Flavor 


_ In Quaker Oats you get oat flavor at We get ten pounds from a bushel. 
its best. This brand is flaked from queen This extra flavor costs you no extra 
oats only—just the big, plump oats. price. It is due to yourself that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 





Quaker Oats Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 


g cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 1 
flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
— gg ——. au tablespoons — 2 teaspoons salt 
utte’ ugar. % cup sugar 

Turn scalded milk on ‘onaee Oats, let “stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted but- 2 cups boiling water 
ter; sift in flour and baking powder; mix 1 cake yeast 
% cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour 





thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. 











Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dis- 
solyed in 2 tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon 
baking powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups 
sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons melted 
butter (according to the richness of the milk). 

Pr ak Quaker Oats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, 
sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mix- 
ture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten 
Nepdy--Seet thoroughly and cook as griddle 
cakes. 


Mix together Quaker Oa‘s, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water. Let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
> lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 


"Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake = = 
minutes. If dry yeast is used, a spo 
should be made. at night with ‘the li uid. 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 
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“ALLIES FIRST’’ 
OUR BUSINESS 
is to sell you a dog 
If we cannot 
do this satisfactorily 


Something Is : 
Wrong 
BECAUSE 


1. Our experience of 26 
years fits us to render 
a better service. 

2. We furnish only good 
healthy stock, and 

3. Our prices are always 
down to a minimum. 

Allow us to convince you. Take the first step to write 

and ask for our prices and particulars of what is to 

be had presently. 
































ALL BREEDS 
~|NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street New York 
: (Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and Interna- 
‘ge ‘ tional Judge) ES 
\ as -_ 
CHAMPION WIN ll MIN T’SING | 10 000 Dogs 66 Over There ad 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller A . RE ET Ra In | BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 
Have you a little ‘‘ Sum Chow” in your : ne d § h Aaetul The Latest Fad in Society 
home? Dark red, blue, and black puppies estimate by the wonderfu hee Ethie Com tesdenn 
Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street work now being done by over Hoping maith sere. ‘aa 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. Phone 6406 Hollis 10,000 dogs on the battle MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. ¥. i 








fields of Europe. 
PEKINGESE THE DOG MART will | AmERICAN KENNELS———_ 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all . 
ber i ted. - Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black : Newfound- | 
Many coroner “specimens. Ali furnish you the names of se lands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, $15.00 hs 





















































. Scotch C ile 
og if eS trom lect dealers who can supply Poodles, Dull Terniera, Wax Terriers, 97-20 U0, oane CoMies, 
yblonds Some as low as $25. Write ° R Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy Spaniels, Pomera- ] 
for descriptions and pictures. you with all breeds of wo rk- nians, Cocker Spaniels, $20.00 up. Chow Chows, German Police 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER : : Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock. Stud Dogs and Brood 
- Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 ing dogs, toy, spo rting and Bitches. State SSIs we ship anywhere, 
‘Or 489 Fifth Avenue. New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt Dept. V., American Kennels, Bustleton, Phila., Pa. 
show dogs. 
SNOW WHITE “ESOUIMO PUPPIES Buy you r dog from these pages Fer Sele Beau Japanese Spaniels 
The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. and let him grow up with the inp ses an sabengioneninc he 
the thin +4 pep Bae t hy ie”? stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
y- iddies”’. 


ful, and harmless asa kitten. Alwaysfull $35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
of “Pep; ~ ap My puppies are not raised in a 


Hy bed bac — or crowded kennels, but on 


At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 


THE DOG MART Kobi and, Mikado, Pekingese ‘Ti-Sine. 
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the pita re ot nsible parties. Sate delivery . #8 Clarkson Ane ‘Flatbush. Brooklyn 
—. terme ia | 19 W. 44th Street, New York City New York ‘Telephone 6691 Flatbush 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas | ma 
. ee Springfield Chow Chow Kennels 
of Peking- Mr. T. W: Downs, Owner 
ese Pup- Rare Quality Chow Puppies andGrown Dogs , 
pies from (AT —-™ (AT STUD) 4 
° 25 -_ 
ent | Bergsusa RED Min Tong 
seieaad nant A. K. C. 229035 A. K. C. 174365 
2 : aay Ways for Sire large litters quality puppies 
Lewa of a “Bred sale DOGS BOARDED: Conditioned—Personal attention—Low rates 
‘ On Merrick Road, corner Compton Lane, Springfield, L. I. 
| Warres & sd 473 West End Ave., N.Y. | See” Pidfine by motor from New York—’Phone 1922 Springfield — = py vinine 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 

















“The One Man Dog” “The Dog That Thinks” = 
An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only = 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee : 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. = 
city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 5 _liemreted Booklet and Price List Upon Request. = 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already Vibert Airedale Farm, 7 Weston, N. J. 
= served by a registered stud. Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. lec ses — 397. s 
FRO i cc I acco OA nt AAA eA 
UM 
» Z 
P . . ‘BEST O’ THE BREED” 
uppies rown Stock 
AT the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York this 
FOR SALE Kennel won the John P. Morrow cup for the best . 


Irish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 
HILTERFAR KENNELS ! ; . 
Mount Kemble Ave. Morristown, N. J. Nothing under $40.00 in price. 


icici init aire L. H. POWERS Box 293 HOULTON, “MAINE 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
WEST HIGHLAND WHITE ||: SCOTTISH TERRIERS aS Ae 
TERRIERS Puppies and Grown Stock. Game— The 20th ys Doge 
FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE Hardy—Intelligent. Ideal pets for children. | Choice St ue Sal 5 
The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL ~~ iss pripencraemag geese — Stu Pannen Camneenen tied 
inners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 1918 
THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 22 GLEN ROAD WINCHESTER, MASS. ne Laneeet Booty a agpedal 
Dept. O La Rue, Ohio 
Wire Haired Fox Terri , i | 
Ire Flaire Ox ierriers | EASON’S Boarding Kennels|'| FOR SALE 
= Ree = ~ ‘ to all breeds of Belgian Hares, Flemish Giants, Pig- 
Show Dogs Puppies Brood Bitches TAT come. ge De® — eons, Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Rabbits 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS DOGS and Hogs; Blooded Dogs and Puppies 
Prides Crossing, Mass. |||DR.F.M.EASON, Highwood, N. J. | pti aN. mes 
Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 — Circular mailed onrequest Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio 
AIREDALE TERRIERS | THOROUGH-BRED 
il Finest dogs ever bred for th ° a few fancy silver | | 
osc ~~) | Rew Comes 3c oo WHITE COLLIES 
1 SHIP ON APPROVAL pies now ready for shipping. Very striking The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
To Responsible Parties. and beautiful, from pedigreed, registered : the World 
PHONa aaa westTristo | | parents of highest intelligence. Grandsires. Champions. Pup- fa curercios for te omen. ererwece 
Tmomas eeay | 232 CLARK STREET | ies are healthy, farm raised stock. We specialize in collies Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 
Bravvent Kennets WESTFIELD, N.J. | 7 feo pin eb Prices moderate. SHOMONT KENNELS 








Mrs. C. G. Keenan, Girard, Pa. 











Box 574, Monticello, lowa 








A Show French Bulldog 


Eighteen Months Old. Prize winner at largest shows. 
Weight nineteen pounds. Black brindle. Perfect dispo- 
sition. Raised in the house as a companion. 

J. S. DETWEILER 


7 Maplewood Avenue Crafton, Pa. | | 


White Scotch Collies 


The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. 
partner of the boy on his hikes and the fearless protector of the dirs 
on their rambles in the country. A stunning companion for young ladies 
out walking, autoing or horseback riding. The comfort of the mother who 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and children. The besi help on 
the farm, because they can care for and herd stock better than a man 
and because they save expensive hired help. 

A pair will raise 
threeorfour hundred 
dollars’ worth of 
puppies a_ year. 
Fine gifts for your 
friends from your 
country place. Stand 

















| 
| 
The Blue Grass Farm Kennels | 
of BERRY, KY. } 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 





Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Tounds, Coon “ Bote a he climate any- 
and Opossum Hcunds, Varmint and Rabbit iad ar ae ee ee pe pig hale ed pple 
rong aa Bear and: Lion Hounds, also y mi Ours are hardy country raised pedigree stock. They are lithe, graceful, hardy, 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on 30 days brave, gentle with children, faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, prolific, 
trial. Satisfac‘ion guaran‘eed or money re- Write for photographs and’ list of puppies. If you will’ tell us for what 
funded. Sixty-page, highly illustrative, in- purpose the dog is intended we will appreciate it. 





structive and in‘eresting catalogue for ten ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS DEPT. V.F OSHKOSH, WIS. 
certs in stamps or coin 1 tal A 
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This kennel the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show stand- 
point ever seen in America. For particulars address 


ELMVIEW KENNELS, Dept. 5, 512 Scranton Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE, ARMY and SCOUT DOGS 
PUPPIES 
and Grown Stock for Sale 


Wouldn’t you like to have one 
of these splendid puppies to 
raise with your children? 
There is no better protector 
and companion in the world 
than the Police Dog, and you 
can safely trust your children 
with one of these wonderfully 
intelligent animals. 

Some of our dogs may be seen 
at our training and sales kennel, 
Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., 
Hempstead, L. I. and the others at 
our breeding and show kennels at 
Elmhurst just outside of Scran- 
ton, Pa. Prices on application. 




















THE POLICE DOG 


The Child’s best Companion and Protector 
combining 


INTELLIGENCE, LOYALTY, GENTLENESS, 
OBEDIENCE, DEVOTION 


For particulars in regard to puppies sired by 
Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
Champion Barbar von Hoheluft 
Champion Harras II of Elmview 
Champion Apollo von Hunenstein 

Ajax von Hohenstein 
Pollo of Elmview 


Address JOHN GANS, JR. 
STATEN ISLAND NEW YORK 

















POLICE DOG PUPPIES 


RAISED UNDER MY PERSONAL CARE. 
IDEAL PETS OR SPLENDID SHOW 
SPECIMENS, $40 TO $100. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE PERSIAN 
KITTENS $35 AND §50. 


MRS. W. L. MacCAMMON 
Member of G. S. D.C. AUBURNDALE, MASS. 














POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


Hempstead, L. I., N. Y- 
Lewando Kennels, Reg. 












POLICE DOGS 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND BREEDING 


Sire—CH. NERO AFFOLTER 


Wolf sable and black and tan puppies of both sexes. 
Also puppies sired by Fels v. Gesundbrunnen out 
For particulars and prices apply to 


and well grown. 


of Etelka of South Bay. 


BELCARZA KENNELS 


J. perce Leinsinesnnnicael 





Dam—DEYSI OF ELMVIEW 


Sire—Ch. Apollo v. Hunenstein. Dam—Blarka 
All are sturdy 


Long Isla 











WALLY-WALLY KENNE LS 
MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 
With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 

















Belgian Police Dogs 
Imported direct from Belgium of 
the best Groenendale Breed 
Intelligent, beautiful, and gentle. 
Excellent guards for person or 
property. 30 puppies. Friendly 
with Children 


ugust De Corte Belgien Groenendale Kennels 
— NO Willow Ave., Rosebank Staten Island, N. Y. 











GROENENDALES (.%:"s2,.) 


POLICE DOGS and 


IMPORTED REGISTERED STOCK 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale 


ANALOSTAN KENNELS 
Deerfield, Ill. and Annapolis, Md. 














ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING | 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 








[ POLICE DOGS 





Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 
ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males aad Females. All Ages Z 
Pedigreed and Registered } 
Ua 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 


NORWALK CONN. 


E. D. MILLS 
165 Broadway, New York Member G.S.D.C. 


































POLICE 
DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Ask for Illustrated 
Booklet 


6¢*.> Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


, PALISADE KENNELS 
©) Box 21, East Killingly, Conn. 




















POLICE DOG PUPPIES of Championship Stock 


The sire and dam of these strong puppies, born June 4, 1918, are, respectively, by CH. 
APOLLO vy. HUNENSTEIN and CH. NERO AFFOLTER; 
two of the greatest, winning sires of the breed. 


The puppies are of beautiful color and are very healthy, perhaps 
because they are country raised and fed on Guernsey milk. 


They have been brought up with children and have the best of dispositions. 
For particulars and prices apply to 


REXDEN KENNELS, Box 37, Eatontown, New Jersey 
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Polk Miller's Dog Book-F ree 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 


Colonial Dog Mart 


Unlimited selection of all breeds. All dogs sold by us 


and how to treat pe “EE 

them. Originator of can be relied upon to be of good breed, free from disease 

the world-famous : and exactly as represented. Puppies of champions and 
Sergeant’s caer champion dogs always on hand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dog Remedies =. Visitors welcome. 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc: 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 


43 W. 46th St. Bose? S135 New York City 




















AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
HOME o minutes from sennevivanie station, RUSSIAN W OLFHOUNDS 
Avenue an r . Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders. Establishéd 20 a Da! - a. and icing otis to 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting e ocrat of the canine family. 
FOR dogs. ooemes of exerclaing grounds with The most beautiful of all breeds. 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. For Sale. Very reasonable. Puppies and grown stock. Ex- 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- ceptionally beautiful. Come from. come’ of the atest 
spection invited. Highest references. Champions in the country. No better blood to be had for 
D OGS The Kennels. pt Rg Island (ni ee 
. le ear 
Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown Dr. S. Oe ent one President 


























MEDOR KENNELS 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
WE SPECIALIZE IN PEKINGESE but also 


offer dogs of all breeds for your approval. 


Young Guernsey Bulls 
By Proven Sires out of Record Dams 








May Rose breeding exclusively 
Individually excellent 


CHARLES D. CLEVELAND ; 
Sunnybrook Farm Box 3 Eatontown, N. J. Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 





Fashionable breeding. Prices reasonable. 


































200 Fine Cigarettes 56 
With Your Monogram and Mahogany Humidor 


An appreciated gift to send anyone, any- 
q 2 sree — Not only = oe get an ultra re- 
Bef i ned cigarette, hand-made from the 
STS very finest Turkish Tobacco, but 
PYAAR it is primarily your cigarette. 
' SSS. When you ask the other chap f 
lat + Aa. + (or Her) to have a cigarette 
the individual touch is 
apparent—for your Mon- 
ogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on 
your cigarette. Price for Marmay Cigarettes, 
without humidor, is as follows: 
100 for $2.25—250 for $5.25—500 for $10—1000 for $19 


In ordering specify style monoeram bend and tips. Print ini- 
tials, order style monogram a: per number on illustrations to be 


ES | right. Ladies’ size with or without perfume. For 35 cents we'll 
OR ESTATES send 15 cigarettes showing assortment. 
All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. Send us your order today 


MARMAY MFG. CO., Dept E., 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 


 — 


HIGH \LASS JEWELS 

DIAMONDS 
PEARL, ETN. 
PURSHASEDV 


= 

































If You Were Acquainted With Every School 
There Would Be No Reason for the Existence of the Vogu2 School Service 


It is impossible for you to know all the schools, but 
the manager of the VOGUE SCHOOL SERVICE is 
familiar with all the worth-while schools of America. 
Why don’t you write to him of your school problem? 

Somewhere in the United States is a school just fitted 
to the needs of your son or daughter. You may never 
have heard of it, but the manager of the Vogue School 
Service has. Whatever the information you may require, 
whether on 


Boy’s Schools Girl’s Schools 
Art Schools Vocational Schools 


write today and you will receive promptly, unbiased 
information and advice on your problem. It is yours 


for the asking. 
Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 


T H E V O G U E S c Hi O O L S E R ed i C E Brassiere, Pikes $6.50 Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Bust sidan $5.50 


19 West 44th St. New York Neck and Chin Reducer, $3.00 ©2345 Stockton St, San Francisco, Cal. Chin Reducer, $2.00 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative : 
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WANTED 
3,000 Red-Blooded Men 


“There is no Railroad President—no Corporation Director in America 
too big for the job of handling one of our huts in France,’ cables one of 
America’s best known business men from “over there.’ Here is a chance 
for you men whom war has skipped. 


Men of the ‘‘skipped generation,’’ men whose fathers were 
in the Civil War and whose sons are in this war—“‘regular 
fellows,’’ of the in-between age, men who have made good 
in business, made good in times of peace, men whose success 
has come to them through knowing how to handle other 
men—three thousand of you are wanted 


There’s a need in France right now for Three thousand such jobs are waiting— 
such as you to take charge of Y. M. C. A. at nothing per year—for those who can 
huts. These are the unarmed soldiers, nerve- fill them. Nothing per year—nothing but 
proof under a shower of shells, willing to the thrill that comes to the man who does 
sleep where they can, eat when there’s a _ his part, nothing but the tingle of blood 
chance, able to work 16 hours a day, good that squares his shoulders and makes him 
mixers, ready to be preachers or friends— say to himself: “It was my part and I 
yes. and, at need, game to the core. did it.” 


Write, giving full details, to Y. M. C. A. Overseas’ Headquarters 
E. D POUCH, 347 Madison Avenue. New York 


- 





Contributed through Division of Advertising, United States Gov’t Comm. on Public Information 











This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


PUBLISHERS OF VANITY FAIR 





























PLAIN ENDS. 


ORIGINAL 


L PALL M ALL 


A Shilling in London &28' 
: Ai a) 
AQuarter Here iiss 


Plain or Cork. 
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UMMER and the sun and salt sea breezes—what 

sunburn and freckles and face-harshness they 
mean to many a pretty little seashore girl who isn’t 
careful! @San-Tox Enchantment Complexion 
Cream, if you please, to smooth and soothe the skin 
and help it to laugh at both sun and wind. @ San-Tox 
Enchantment Complexion Powder, also, to whisper 
its refining toilet message to your complexion. @ Be- 
come acquainted with the San-Tox Nurse-Face 
by all means. “San-Tox for Purity,” says she, from 
every packet of San-Tox blue. Welcome her smiling 
face and the sign of the druggist who displays her. 
It is a sure indication of high business purpose and 
a sure proof of what is pure in preparations. @ There 
is a wide, wide range of San-Tox preparations. All 
are of perfect purity; and San-Tox druggists—spe- 
cially appointed—alone are permitted to sell them. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY De Pree, Chicago 
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Do you Think an Apartment has to be Cramped? 


D O you know that the size of 

a room may be doubled— 
to one’s delightedly-deceived 
eyes—by the skilful use of back- 
ground color? By correct pro- 
portion between furniture and 
floor-space? By clever arrange- 
ment and grouping? 


ID°£S your apartment show 

that you know all this? Or 
have you just bought, bit by un- 
related bit, until—if you ever 
had a plan—it’s lost under the 
chair-legs? 


A BEWILDERED, cramped, 
colour-noisy apartment 
doesn’t have to stay that way. 
Perhaps all you need is a friend 
to help you find your own home 
under your own purchases. 





HAT friend—in New York, the buy- 

ing centre, the clearing-house for new 
ideas—that friend is House & GarRDEN. 
House & GarpEN will show you, with 
photographs attached, just how your own 
pet schemes would look if worked out. 
And how other schemes appear that you'll 
wish you'd thought of the moment you see 
them. 





Then, if you haven’t sufficient infor- 
mation as to detail, ‘you can write to 
House & Garven’s Information Service 
and find out all about everything. And, 
if you can’t buy the things you like in 
your local shops, you can write to the 
Shopping Service and have them pur- 
chased for you without service charge. 


Through our special $1 offer, you will 
receive the next five issues—six if you 
mail the coupon now. Let us help you 
redecorate your home this fall. 


For anyone who wants to 
gather ideas in regard to the 
formal room, this study an 
perpendicular lines is fruit- 
ful in suggestion. The flat 
curve over the door gives re- 
lief from the linear effect, 
and one can easily visualize 
the lovely colour masses in 
the furniture, the hangings. 
the rugs, and the Chinese jar. 


These 5 issues of 


Collectors Number 
(Extra complimentary copy.) 


August 


Is it the old print shop that you simply can’t pass? 
Or does your mind turn irresistibly to candlesticks? 
Whatever your fad, from colonial doorways to cotton 
samplers, you’re likely to find it discussed sympa- 
thetically and authoritatively. And if you want a 
bit of brass, not for its age, but for its value as 
metallic sunshine, it’s in this Collectors Number. 


Autumn Decorating September 


Of course you’ll be buying something for the house, 
if it’s only a crystal lighting fixture, or a bit of 
willow furniture. Everything you'll be likely to need 
has been thought of—kitchen equipment—decorated 
doors—how to make the most of corners—how to 
plan for a successful garden show this fall. And 
if you have any problems that aren’t answered in the 
magazine, there’s always the Information Service with 
its typewriter uncovered, waiting for you to write. 


Fall Planting Guide October 
Those invaluable planting tables, carefully worked 
out by experts with years of experience—you’d cheer- 
fully give the whole of a year’s subscription for them 


House & Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


if you couldn’t get them any other way. How to 
plant bulbs for next spring—how to store vegetables 
—and then, indoors, how to install an electric laun- 
dry, how to get the best and make the most of table 
linens. Why, there’s everything from Worcester 
china to wrought iron for the house in this number 
of House & Garden. 


House Planning Number November 


In these days of conservation, how about remodelling 
your old house? House & Garden shows fascinating 
before-and-after sketches of remodelled houses ready 
to do sturdy duty for another fortunate generation, 
all because their owners not only wanted to, but 
knew how. To build or rebuild; to furnish to suit 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 
Will Save You $100 


If you want to make your house what you’d really like it to be—a house to be proud of 
—a house to be happy in—you will want to take advantage of our special offer of 


FIVE issues of House & Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the coupon now. 


Send no 


money now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. Your subscription will begin at once. 


one’s purse, one’s patriotism, and one’s complexion; 
to have a restful unity instead of an ill-assorted col- 
lection of big and little purchases—this is what the 
House Planning Number helps you to do. 


Christmas House Number December 


Dressing the tree on a war income would be some- 
what of a problem to all of us if House & Garden 
didn’t come to the rescue with pages and pages of 
gifts—for the soldier—for the house—for each other 
—plant gifts that last for weeks—all in the Christ- 
mas House Number. 


Furniture Number January 


Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year—the 
shrug-shouldered French, the bluff Jacobean, the 
Victorian with its mitts and its curls and its eva- 

sions, the Oriental, the mission, the modernist. 
House & Garden tells you just who’s who 4 
° 7 1. FO 
in the world of wicker and lacquer and ¥ O 


mahogany, and approximately how long o ae 
a mode will last, and why. Rugs, wary 2 td 
furniture, curtains, china, linens — PA > 

S 


everything your house would wat #8 oS 
shop for if it had a day off, Pf eet. ~ 
will be found in House & yf Poe? 
Garden. Me 
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Entrance on 
Madison Avenue 





Garden seen thro’ Archway 


At 48th Street 
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270 PARK AVENUE 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 
Ritz-Carlton Restaurant 


HERE has just been com- 

pleted in New York City 
a Wonderful Garden as an ad- 
junct to what people who know 
have termed 
house without parallel in any 
part of the world.” 


14 to 17 ROOMS, 5 to 6 BATHS, $8,400 to $14,000 


Under the Management of 


Douglas, Fllimané(o., 


414 MADISON AVENUE 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Delivery Entrances 
Vanderbilt & Park Aves. 


the apartment 


—N.Y. Evening Post 


Murray Hill 5600 
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Greenwich, Conn. 


and ‘“‘Along the Sound”’ 
Stamford Rye Mamaroneck Larchmont 


New Rochelle Pelham 


Choice Country Places 


Residence Properties 
Farms and Acreage For Sale 


MA) Ge ae BY.) € 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City 





XCEPTION- . 
AL oppor- “— 
a tunities to purchase several — 
a special and preferred shore § 
_ fronts and country estates. § 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


or 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 

A GREENWICH, CONN. z 

: Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding : 








wi 











CONNECTICUT HILLS 
Near Ridgefield, Conn. 


unusually attractive farm, 115 acres and white frame remodelled 
farm house, with 3 baths, 2 sleeping porches, hot water heat- 
ing, etc. Several buildings, including studio, garage, 7-room 
farm house, 2 large barns. Also ice house and swimming pool, 
sunken garden, magnificent shade trees. A great deal of money 
has been spent in making the farm productive. House com- 
mands beautiful view of rolling hills and valley, always a 
breeze on the porches—just the place for a small family with 


children. 
Price $26,000 
Worthington, Whitehouse, Inc. 73 ig dt Stings 








Ladd & Nichols 


Real Estate 
Greenwich and Thereabouts 


(Several important estates can be bought 
today at investment prices) 


te. (1717 Greenwich, Conn. 
Florida Offices: Palm Beach and Miami 























This column is devoted exclusively to real 
estate brokers of suburban properties. They are 
the leaders in their various sections. 


H. H. LEVEY’S SELECT LIST 


of Suburban Real Estate Brokers 
Any information in reference to this column 

should be addressed to H. H. Levey Advertising 

Agency, 1328 Broadway, New York City. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
ARDSLEY ON HUDSON 
DOBBS FERRY 
IRVINGTON 
Griffen, Prince & Ripley, 18 E. 41st St.,N.Y. 
LARCHMONT 
Griffen, Prince & Ripley, 18 . 4ist St.,N.Y. 
Leo Bugg, 40 West 32d St., N. Y. 
SCARSDALE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Ashforth & Co., 501 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Griffen, Prince ¢ Ripley, 18 E. oe Se.,N.Y. 
Robert Farley, 12 E. 44th + N. Y. 
Leo Bugg, 40 West 32d St., ; 
PLEASANTVILLE 
CHAPPAQUA 
MT. KISCO-KATONAH 
Griffen, Prince & Ripley, 18 E. 41st St.,N.Y. 
MOUNT VERNON 
THE PELHAMS 
Cooley Realty Co., Mount Vernon 
YONKERS 
Robert Farley, 12 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
TARRYTOWN 
Robert Farley, 12 E. 44th St., N. Y. 
RYE 
PURCHASE 
Griffen, Prince & Ripley, 18 E. 41st St.,N.Y. 
OSSINING 
Griffen, Prince & Ripley, 18 E. 41st St.,N.Y. 
LAKE MAHOPAC 
Leo Bugg, 40 West 32d St., N. Y. 
CONNECTICUT 
WESTPORT & GREEN’S FARMS 
SASQUA HILLS, NORWALK 
John Crawford, 7 East 42d St., N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR 
Hughes-Taylor Co., Montclair, N. J. 
CRAGSMERE 
Leo Bugg, 40 West 32d St., N. Y. 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUTHAMPTON 
A. E. Schermerhorn, 7 East 42d St., N. Y. 




















LONG [SLAND 


The Land of Homes and Estates 


Attractive Properties at All Prices 
WILLIAM H. WINTERS, 299 Madison Ave., New York 


Specialist in Long Island Properties 








FOR SALE—At Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


One of the choicest plots in the most accessible and attractive 


suburb of New York. Right in the heart, on Olive Place, 
foot frontage. Ample ground for large house and garage. 2 
minutes to the tennis club and 3 to the station. 18 minutes 


to 33d St., New York. 


Sell lower than prevailing prices. Values 
rising steadily. An unusual opportunity. 


Inquire Real Estate Register—Vanity Fair 














BAKER CROWELL, Inc. 


Long Island Estates and Homes—Shore Residences 
Acreage Property 


47 W. 34th ST. 


Phone 38 Greeley 





NEW YORK CITY 








REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Main 2245 


Specializing in Country Real Estate Within 
50 Miles of Boston 





Send For New Farm Sheet. It’s Free 
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Forward - Minded Americans 





Read 


VANITY FAIR 


The forward - marching magazine of artistic, 
social, and intellectual life in America. 


Vanity Fair binds between the covers of a single 
magazine, the table-talk of a dinner party — at 
which cosmopolitan, well-bred, cultivated people 
discuss the news of their varied world—its arts, 
sports, letters, operas, theatres, dances, music, 
fashions, humor and gaieties. 
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Modern life is changing. Its theatres are changing. Its 
society is being revolutionized. Its art, its music, its 
Opera, its sports, are constantly assuming new phases. 


Vanity Fair is the one magazine that keeps up with all 
of these myriad and complex changes; that chronicles 
every new movement from its very inception; that 


keeps keen-witted people in touch with all the changes 
in these forward-marching times. 


What The Literary Digest is to the world of politics— 
what System is to the world of business—what Vogue 
is to the world of feminine fashions—V ANITY FAIR 
is to the artistic, satirical, and intellectual world. 











Memorandum for 


My Newsdealer 


Until further notice, 
please reserve for 


6 0 56.0.0) 6 6.6.6 0.84 2 6 eo 0 ee 5 oe 


one copy of each 
month’s issue of 


VANITY FAIR 


You may deliver it at 
my house (OR) Please 
hold it until I call 











If you are a forward-minded American— and 
want to keep up with all the new movements 
of our day —and enjoy the work of our 
younger and more amusing writers and artists 


You Should Read 
VANITY FAIR 


The only sure way to secure Vanity Fair on the news-stands 
is to reserve your copy inadvance. By order of the Govern- 
ment, magazines are now non-returnable. The newsdealer 
will order only just exactly as many copies of VANITY 
FAIR as he knows he can sell. VANITY FAIR will print 
only just exactly as many copies as it knows it can distribute. 


Use the Memorandum Order to 
Make Sure of Your Vanity Fair 


Stop where you are! 
Fill out that order ! 
hah Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Thirty-five cents a copy 
Three Dollars a Year 








Some Forward- 
Minded Americans 


Who Subscribe to 


VANITY 
FAIR 


Vincent Astor 

Mrs. August Belmont 
Hon. Robert Bacon 

Mrs. Joseph H. Choate 
Elbert H. Gary 

Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
John D. Ryan 

Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Mrs. Willard Straight 


And thousands of other 
people of energy, posi- 
tion, and g taste. 











VANITY FAIR 
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Antiques 


One year (i2 issues)...... ....- $40. 
RATES {8 months (8 issues)..........-.. 28. 
4months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. 


All advertising must ve paiu for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication 


Gowns Bought 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOUDS in Brass, 


Copper and Bronze. Also an unusual collection of 
wrought iron lamps and candelabras. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 





Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Dancing—Cont. 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 

misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 

frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry 
Bryant 670 


69 West 45th Street, New York City. 





BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also 
linen and embroidery. Many unique gifts, $1 up. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28 St. Mad. Sq. 2867. 


Vv. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
with Preparations of the greatest French specialist, 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING; thor- 


; ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 


room. Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. 
163-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 








THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, 


| 50 West 49th St., N. 


endorsed by royalty. Send for klet and advice 
about home treatments. 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
MME. MAYS 
Face Specialties. 


Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. 


VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. 
Illus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. 





MME. FURMAN TELEPHONE — 1376 
103 W. 47th Street, N. Y. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 
Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 
WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, 




















at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. or freckles, lines, wrinkles and muscles. $5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. | Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y 
PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old EAVISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL WILMA GILMORE ; 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have severa) You can purchase anything ad- Castle House Graduate Gowns and Waists 
small pieces suitable for gifts. irs vertised in these pages by letter if fodern Dances ‘ 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. Morningside 6656. a visit is not convenient. 109 West 57th Strect. Circle 4026. READY TO WEAR 
JOHN +e oes REDUCING CREAM will reduce from THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to | “WHITE” 46 wm 46th Street, New York. 
Works of Art hree to five pounds a week. Sample Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class wns—Blouses—Hats 
15 <—~ 39th Street oo with instructions, $3.00. Leslie A. and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Yew York Goodell, Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. Moderately Priced. 











Lady's laundry bag of pink pop- 
lin with hand-painted white 
enamel top—Length 26 inches. 
Cost $2.75. May be purchased 
thru the Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service. 


REDUCE YOUR BUST or other fat externally with 
Cosi Obesity Cream, Harmless. ‘or men and 
women. One jar uces. Write Dept. LB. 
Currie & Currie, 2911 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- 

room and Aesthetic Dancing. Lessons by appoint- 
ment. ee —— qDancins Escort. 

19 East 49th St., N Plaza 9420. 











WHY STAY WRINKLED? So easy to look young. 


WALTER H. SE — Danseur and Ballet 

















Wonder-rejuvenating mask will do the work. Be Master. Pupil of Mascagno, Alberiieri, A. _ off, 
ee by. trial. = -* $3.00. Arabian Prep Kobeloff, Vestoff-Serova, Dr. Kurylo, 
Co., . 34th St., N. C. Tel. Greeley 2902. Main Studio, 7300 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, “Ohio. 
Blouses Dramatic Arts 
PENELOP | THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, 
13 West 39th “Direct | Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison. 
Blouses, et of Aa Kinds. General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice 
All hand work Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall,  & 
Books and Prints Dry Cleaning 





A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE by Wm. 
M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic Italian 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated girculer? 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St. 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
ae cleaning. Wepay express or parcel post one way. 
ibranches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 branches 

N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st ee Ee 








Candies and Delicacies 


” Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
tractive—made with fresh Cream and Nuts. 
Send $1.25 for box of assortment. 

Maple Grove Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


HEMSTITCHING—aAccordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
makers and Tailor supplies. Send for price list. 
B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York 





ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat of 
Confections.”” Original, delicious, pure. Artistical- 
xed and sealed. $1.25 a lb. Sent ppd. 
Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine. 





Flesh Reduction 





| PECAN np tlle a py y homemade — 


can The nuts are rolled in a luscious m 
tempt’g and pop’l’r con’f’ction. oo 25 Ib., ese 1% 5 Ib. 
Stamps or checks. Pralinettes, 607 5th Av., N.Y.C. 


DON’T STAY FAT AND UNGAINLY. Wonder 
reducing cream will do wondrous work. Absolutely 
harmless. By mail $3. ‘Arabian Prep. Co., 
18 W. 34th St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 2902. 








Children’s Things 


Florists 








This is the “Funny Face Fam- 
ily”, and where is the youngster 
who wouldn't enjoy it—to make 
his own toys, for the parts are 
interchangeable and a variety of 
characters may be made from 


them? They sell singly at a 
dollar a piece or $3 for the com- 
plete family. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service will purchase 
them for you or send you the 
name of the shop. 








Apartments Furnished on Rental 


ELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th St. 
children's garden smocks, porch furniture, 
sand toys. ee and nursery 

i t. Send for catalog. 





WE WILL FURNISH YOUR APARTMENT 
to your taste on a oy basis—with purchase 
privilege—antique modern furnishings. 
Wm. Birns, 105 “west 37th Street, New York. 








Arts and Crafts 


MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Our Correspondents, the best florists 
in every city in the United States and 
Canada, will deliver flowers for you the 











Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 























— as we aes me — oe Sa Geeks sy 3005. Ellon 15 bho 37th . a 
. | er you place e order ‘el. Greel igh class dressmaking ; na 
Chiropody & Massage | Write for — list. gowns, remodeling, models faithfully “copled. 
om | Tel a 7241. prices. Mail order i licited 
COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot SMART 
| Ointment for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, Cogs- » * en tinge of he 
well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). Furniture Distinctive remodeling 


Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN ART SHOP, 728 Madison 
Ave Y., will open in Bar Harbor, Me., July ist. 
Northern Arts and Crafts, Embroideries, Pottery 
Rare Prints, Painted Furniture for Country Homes. 








Cigarettes 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington ‘Aveniue, New York. 


Gowns Remodeled 











HAND-WOVEN HOMESPUNS, made on old- 
fashioned Scotch looms. Beautiful new colors and 
weaves. Send for samples. Biltmore Industries, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. : 


| livery, 


VERY SCARCE 
Are Good Turkish Cigarettes. We offer prompt de- 
one hundred of Pure Turkish Selected 


| tobacco, monogrammed and with any tip for $2.50. 








Art Schools 


PINKUS BROTHERS 


| You will be pleased with this particularly good 


cigarette. Largest Manufacturers in the eis of 
Made-To-Order Cigarettes. 157 Cedar St., : J 





TEXTILE DESIGN, ETC., for professionals, 
teachers and returned soldiers. Circulars. 
Tel. 9645 Schuyler. 

Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, ee A 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 





Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
8 Depts. Begins Sept. 19. Interior Architecture & 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Costume, Stage. . 


es FURNITURE TO ORDER ONLY. 
For — who appreciate the — of this 
tyle as made by its o. 
& W. 42nd 8t. 





ECONOMIZE—Your old gowns made Ty new ones 
at a very reasonable price. 
Mme. Rose, Inc., 13 West 39th 

Tel. Vanderbilt 2771. 





Josenh P. McHugh Son, 

DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and fi to harmonize 
with things you have. Complete your rooms now. 
Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries, 





Corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT eg CORSETS, fitted by 
experienced corsetieres, $2.50 up, retail only. 
Lbrassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St. ¥. 











Automobiles 


MME. L. BROWN CORSETIERE 
formerly fitter for the Peetz Cornet, Co. 
Front & back laced corsets & brassieres 

45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Greeley. 





MONOGRAMS. Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver 
& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
vee 3 corsets for the woman g fashion. 








other. Also hand-painted detachable monograms. st 47th St y 
Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St. Brvant 6353. Tele *phone 1552" eer wine 
Beauty Culture Dancing 





MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 





ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS 
Interpretive. 
ciety or 

22) 


(20th year) Classic, 
Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 
+ a also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
5 W. 57th St.. N.Y. Catalogue. 





THE Taauay Waaues co. 
Wholesalers, Makers and rs. 
most comprehensive wholes: 


The 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West Seth Street. 





Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE 
tinctly different—more beco! 
natural—no friz or 

Fifth Ave., Phone looney’ Hill 5772 





3s dis- 
eouing, more beautifully 
Sch: 542 








Furriers 





| CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect Sham- 


| @ dye b 


poo for sand 4g auburn hair, Prevents darkening. Not 
leach. Imparts a new golden lustre to faded 
hair. $1 bot. O. T. P. Co., 222F Mad. Sq. Sta.,N.Y. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
ship. Send for our newillustrated catalog. A. H. Green 
& Son, 37 West 37th St.. N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210. 
MAX TEPPER, 120 W. 44 St., Phone 2938 Bryant. 
Latest Model Furs, Ready to Wear & Made to Or- 
der. Redyeing, Repairing, Remodeling & Cleaning. 
Work for Theatrical Customers Expedited with care. 





MR. FRANK, SPECIALIST | IN PERMANENT 
Hair Waving, late of 657 Fift h Ave., now located 
at 542 Fifth Ave. Latest teat Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 
ROBERT, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. No 
kinks, but a beautiful wave, well nigh a marcel. 
My own Original Method. Write for booklet. 

N. Y. 








Robért, 500-5th Ave., Suite 506, Cor. 42 St., 





ALL REPAIRING is done under my _ personal 
supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old Furs and let me sees the 
new styles? M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th S N. 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders tone the 
scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giving 
a marvellous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., New York. 





READY TO SERVE 
These shops are ready to serve 
you no matter where you may 
live. Write them today. 


THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values, 
Patronize them, 
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Hotels | 


Interior Furnishings—Cont. 


Men's Furnishings 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 





HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off Sth 

Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. “Much favored 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 


2 
B. RUSSELL HERTS 
Interior decorator 
Twenty West Fifty- —— Street 
New York Cit 





HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St., N. Y. C. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile and shop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. aazal, Man. Director. 


desires to announce that he i sketch, detail 
and execute in a... _. factory any piece of 
furniture that equired by client. 
No design is too ‘dl ae no > carving too elaborate, 





HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., Y., Sane! Ay of to Central Park. | 
Comfort, refi d with moder- 
ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. | 





no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for 


our workers, 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


THE SHIRT SHOP 
9 West 47th St. New York City. 
Unusual shirts for sport and street wear for men 
and women. Made to order and guaranteed. 


THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 

Street. In an atmosphere of London itself yeu 

get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 








Milliners 


ORANGE AND BLACK TEA noee a Cir. 4383. 
47 West 49th St., N. 
Breakfast, luncheon ~ eR, -— dinner. 
Sunday night (chicken dinner). 





GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive Hats 
ast 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. 





Theatrical Equipment 








1S THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT 
that you cannot find in this Guide? We 
don’t believe so. If there is write us 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR SHOPPING TOUR, 
consult this Guide. Cut out ads 
that vamehei you and pz them 
to you t. 














A compact and useful accessory 
—steel shoe trees that fold flat 


into a leather case but 5% 
inches long. Price $1.00. Send 
your order to the Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service or write for 
the name and address of the 
shop where they may be bought. 


Jewelry, Silverware and Diamonds 


Mourning Apparel 


JOHN BRUNTON STUDIOS 
Scenery, properties, stage furnishings 
for amateur opemeant i 
Bryant 5914 § West 41st St. 





THE SHOP OF BLACK. 
Everything that is right for mourning wear. Style, 
quality and smartness combined. No catalogue. 
Calder & Co., 2643 Broadway, at 100th St., N.Y.C. 








MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- 


| let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


Shoes 


““SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. 

Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 846, 9, 9%, 10. 

Widths AAAA, A AA, to Send for cata- 
log DS and ‘ ‘Fitting the Narrow Foot.” 











A. S. BORG. 

Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, platinum, 
antiques, pawn tickets and artificial teeth. 
146 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. Phone Chelsea 7085. 
WYLER pays highest —— for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other precious stones so Platinum, Gold & 
Silver. (Conteentiel.) established 30 yrs. <2 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y 

MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N. Y. 

Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, colored 
Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 
tiques & Pawn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential 








Shopping Commissioners 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you 0! anything = oe 
Services free. Send. for bulle 
366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MISS GUTHMAN, NEW YORK SHOPPER, will 








shop with you, or send anything on approval. 
Services free. References exchanged. 
309 West 99th St., N. Y. 








BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- 
cieties Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds and Pawn 
tickets. AlsoGold, Platinum. Highest Prices. (Con’t) 
HERMAN FEINGOLD 
Established ew 4g Jewelry Shop. 1364 ag 
(Bet. 36 & 37 St. sD. ,(Confidential.) Buy Direct— 
Save Money—No M Greeley 3413. 








Sport Things 


Visit the SPORTS SHOP—Unusua! and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Suits, Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, ete. Exclusiveness & utmost value. 
Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 5th Ave. (42d St.) N. Y 














Ladies’ Tailors 








Interior Decorators 





J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., N. Y., 

a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under rt 
Quality and material faultless in make and fit. 
Furs, garments Fall models now ready. 





Swimming 








This fir balsam is very effective 
for mosquitoes, headache and to 


freshen the air. In red or green 
pottery jar, it sells for $1.00. 
Send your order to the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service or write 
for the name and address of the 
shop where they may be bought. 





PROF. TOPEL GUARANTEES toteach youtoswim. 

Privatelessons. Water heated, filtered eet. 
Phone River 440, or write for 

Topel Swimming School, Broadway, cor. “oeth, St. 








Wholesale Gift Shops 





MRS. O’KANE CONWELLex. in herstudiounusual 
things of personal design—decorative fans painted on 

















YOUR GIFT DEPARTMENT is not complete un- 




















-j.? ° less it is enjoying the ularity of ‘‘Fir Balsam’”’ 
silk, cushions, orig. bell pulls, wall panels,etc. Country Maids Uniforms Tea Rooms and ow oS sold Y enctustvely by us. 
inter. d&executed. Studio 50 W. 67 St.,N.Y. If you are not now handling 

a Be ASS’N wee 2 KA — owe tee ‘i ' a Log me ae write hd ianotastery offer. 

° me Be venue e Hawaiian center o' ew York. awaiian Je are issuing a special gift shop circular for your 

I nterior F urnishings "a 38th Street luncheon-curries, Fruits, Salads and Kona coffee. | convenience, same may be had on request. Chas 

New York Mary Wilder Gunn, 28 West 47th St., N. Y. C. Zinn & Co., 893 Broadway, N. Y. Gift Dept. 

“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES,’’3E. 52dSt. | Dresses ready made Collars FLYING FAME CAFETERIA THINGS CHINESE. Bungalow Lights, Combina- 
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Are You a Stopper? 


Can You Properly Be Considered a Blight at a Dinner Party ? 


ELL, as someone has so cleverly put 

it, “It takes all sorts of people to 

make a world.” If you could just 
get so that you would say that over to your- 
self every night and morning, and make it 
your Dominant Thought, and go around 
Holding the Thought through the day, you 
would really have a much clearer insight into 
some of the mysteries of life. It is the only 
reasonable explanation that has ever been 
offered for the existence of many of our, 
broadly speaking, fellow creatures. 

There are some people who cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way. The moment 
they come into your life—before the intro- 
duction has fairly been consummated—you 
get the sinking feeling and know instinctive- 
ly that there can never be anything between 
you. They are the kind who, when they 
enter a room, bring a hopeless brown blight 
with them. A thick silence falls at their ap- 
proach, settling heavily on the assembled 
company for interminable minutes, while 
every one tries to think of something to say. 
There is a strange emanation of gloom from 
these creatures, a sort of invisible poison 
gas, that stifles all conversation. It is not 
intentional with them—it’s a sort of social 
deformity. They are the Maxim silencers 
of society. 


F their horrible affliction is noticeable 
before they speak, it positively screams 

at you when you try to engage them in con- 
versation. Attempting to talk to one of them 
is like riding on the Long Island railroad— 
it gets you nowhere in particular. Little 
attempts at conversation run into these crea- 
tures, as into a blind alley, and are never 
heard from again. No matter what may be 
said to them, no matter what subject may be 
presented, or in what words the idea may be 
couched, they unerringly utter the one phrase 
that just walks in and stops everything. 
Their remarks are the periods at the end ef 
every dialogue. When they have spoken, there 
is no possible come-back. You speak, they 
speak, and there the thing comes to a miser- 
able end. They are, in short, the Stoppers. 


T least once in every normal person’s life 
comes the hideous ordeal of being yoked 
with a Stopper,—at the altar; on shipboard; 
at a dinner, or in some other equally un- 
escapable situation. It is terrible to try to 
talk to him—to strive to find a subject with 
which the Stopper will help out. You just 
sit there and try one thing after another, 
only to see each one rebound from the Stop- 
per and lie there, cold and still. Finally, 
with your goat straining at its leash, you say 
a few kind words about the weather, asking 
the Stopper, directly, if he won’t testify that 
it has been a lovely day. 
“Yes,” he replies, in so many words. 
Do you think the Stopper would help out 
a bit, would carry on,—if but for a few sec- 


onds,—by saying ‘‘Yes, it was a perfectly 
beautiful day to-day, but haven’t we been 
having simply poisonous weather all through 
August?” 

No, indeed! Nothing like that. 

F you ask a Stopper how his family is— 

not that it means anything in your life, 
but just so that somebody can be saying 
something—he will invariably reply that 
they are all well, thank you, and leave you 
there, sunk—without even a few streaks of 
oil coming to the surface. What are you to 
do? You don’t like to announce, out of a 
clear sky, that your family is doing as well 
as can be expected, too. Somehow it seems 
so pushing. 

Whenever you try to put over something 
on a Stopper, it just lies there. You ask him 
directly, as man to man, a simple question, 
and darned if he doesn’t go and answer it. 
And that’s all there is to it. Then you have 
to begin everything all over again. 

But this particular brand of Stopper isn’t 
the worst type by any means. The real, true, 
unadulterated, dyed-in-the-wool article is 
distinctly something else again. 


HE thing about the more virulent Stop- 

pers that makes them absolutely unfit for 
human intercourse is their hideous truthful- 
ness. Never a kindly lie, never a friendly 
falsehood to soften the blow. They can’t let 
you down easily on a gentle equivocation,— 
no, they knock you down with the blunt 
weapon of honesty, artd leave you there, 
stunned and only semi-conscious. 

For instance, in your firm determination 
to be true to your Early Christian Home 
Training, you endeavor to draw the Stopper 
into some pleasant social discussion or other. 
“We missed you at the Stuyvesant dinner,” 
you say, in a pitiful attempt to start some- 
thing. “Everyone wondered why you weren’t 
there.” 

“T wasn’t invited,” says the Stopper,— 
and there you are. There’s absolutely noth- 
ing to do about it. 

It’s always that way. If you try pathet- 
ically to do the right thing, and innocently 
ask a Stopper how his wife is, he looks you 
straight in the eye and says, in his peculiarly 
expressionless voice, “I don’t know. My 
wife left me, two months ago.” 

And if, with a piteous attempt at light- 
ness, you then inquire, “Whatever has be- 
come of your brother, these days? I never 
see him around any more,” the Stopper will 
crush you to the earth with his relentless 
answer, “No, he hasn’t been about lately. 
He’s away at White Plains, taking the 
Keeley cure.” 

If you make a desperate attempt to bring 
up amusing reminiscences, and say, ‘Will 
you ever forget the Summer before last, at 
Bar Harbor? Remember that awful girl, 
the girl everybody used to laugh at so—the 


one who made such a fool of herself over 
that moving picture actor with the white 
Fedora hat—you know the girl 1 mean ?”— 
the Stopper will straightway make reply, 
“Yes, I know the one you mean. That was 


my sister.” 
A SINGLE Stopper, at the top of his 
form, can ruin a supper party, without 
any apparent effort. He can stop a dinner 
short in the midst of the caviar; he can 
choke a theatre party the moment he en- 
ters the box; he can queer a picnic before 
the lunch baskets are packed. The only way 
to escape the blight of a Stopper is to avoid 
him. If you go out to dinner and find that 
there is a Stopper among the guests, mur- 
mur an undistinguishable something to your 
hostess about your house having just caught 
fire, and rush out into the friendly night. If 
you think to make a day of it at a picnic, 
and find that a Stopper has somehow wormed 
his way in, just throw away all the deviled 
eggs, empty out the thermos bottles, tear up 
the crépe paper napkins (with the borders 
of American flags), turn right around, get 
into the motor, and go home. There is no 
use trying to remedy things; if you see a 
Stopper anywhere in your vicinity—whether 
at the altar or at a dinner party—simply get 
up and leave before the party goes on an- 
other moment. 

The real, true tragedy in this whole matter 
lies in the fact that a Stopper never knows 
that he is a Stopper. One can be a Stopper 
for years without knowing anything about 
it. Why, even you, at this very moment, may 
be a Stopper yourself! 

Think the thing over carefully. Are you? 
Does all conversation cease, as soon as you 
utter a mouthful? Do those about you 
shrink into an ominous silence at your soft 
approach? Do dinners and theatres and 
picnics and all the other forms of good, clean 
fun, go bad whenever you are among those 
present? 


UT—and here is the one bright spot on 
the horizon—there is absolutely no rea- 
son why you should drag on through life and 
remain a Stopper always. There is a way 
out—a way to the light. There is a sure 
method of becoming a STARTER, instead 
of remaining a STOPPER; to be the life 
of every party: to feel at home—to the point 
even of familiarity—with any subject, with 
any woman, with any art, with any débu- 
tante, with any supper party, with any 
dowager, with any phase of social inter- 
course whatever. 

For anyone can, in the privacy of his own 
home (as those absorbing reducing adver- 
tisements always say), cease to be a Stopper, 
and begin to be a full-fledged Starter. The 
remedy is simple, pleasant, marvelously in- 
expensive—just make a regular practice of 
reading Vanity Fair. oe 
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The Teuton and the Uplift 


The Battle Between Physical and Spiritual Forces 


T seems, in retrospect, as if Nature had long 
I ago seen the war coming, and had taken 

her precautions. For a whole generation 
and during the very years when the most con- 
centrated poison was being generated in the 
bowels of humanity by the neurotic Germans, 
a strange new elixir and antitoxin was spon- 
taneously being produced all over the United 
States. 

In Prussia, a cynical, over-educated, de- 
moniac Will to Power was intensively culti- 
vating a deadly disease, at the same time that 
the antitoxin—a non-intellectual passion for 
bettering the life of man,—was widely and 
wildly blossoming in the hearts of thousands 
of innocent babes and sucklings in America. 

A generation appeared among us not of 
prophets, but of Samaritans. ‘Their benevo- 
lence was due neither to dogma nor to training, 
but to an innate instinctive need to improve the 
world. They rushed upon their work like in- 
sects, as soon as hatched. They formed Settle- 
ments and social fraternities, Boys’ Clubs, 
Mothers’ Meetings, Chautauquas. ‘They seemed 
to be endowed with the religion of activity and 
to be weak in formal philosophic power. Their 
literature was non-inspiring, but their conduct 
affected everyone. By degrees, these minions 
of beneficence became recognized as a force, 
and became known as the Uplift. 


HERE was always something puzzling 

about the Uplift, something superfluous, ir- 
rational, materialistic and uneducated. Its 
members were not drawn from any class of 
society; they popped into life from every sta- 
tion. Indeed, they often came from unexpected 
quarters. James Crosswell, who conducted a 
fashionable girls’ school, used to say that, 
whenever heaven had blessed his establishment 
with a talented girl, who might and ought to 
become a good Greek scholar, she was sure to 
fly off to the slums as soon as graduated. No- 
body had directed her to this work; no one 
wanted her to do it; all the books she had read 
pointed in other directions. But the creature 
was one of the new insects, and knew her 
destination. 

I have taken the women for illustration mere- 
ly because the Woman’s Movement in America 
has been the most conspicuous field which this 
new Franciscan leaven found to work in. Our 
feminists and suffragists had been toiling away 
in the United States with their theories and 
their propaganda; but theories and propaganda 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


became hardly necessary after the Uplift had 
put woman laborers by the thousand into every 
work of reform, and had laid the whole of 
society under a debt to woman. 

The Uplift came like a flood underneath the 
raft of Feminism and lifted the cause of woman 
by a natural force, and as a mere incident in its 
own progress. 

The men of America were equally affected 
and in precisely the same manner. There were 
myriads of them, like mad things anxious to 
save, to help, to benefit, to advance the world. 
They met you in the street and reported the 
most amazing facts, figures, growth,—progress, 
conquest on every side. 


HE saviors of society were here: there 

was no doubt about that. And yet the ra- 
tionale of their appearance, and why Nature 
had created them, remained a mystery. The im- 
perfect account they could give of themselves 
increased the mystery; for their pamphlets were 
monotonous, their point of view dreary and 
benevolent. They saw vistas of deadly hygiene, 
deadly order, deadly decency. The Uplifters, 
then, appeared in America like a race of earth- 
born henchmen, slaves, genii, dumb indestructi- 
ble agencies of something or other, which was 
not religion and not intellect, but sheer force. 

It must be said, in passing, that the Uplift is 
merely a sort of tumid exaggeration of the 
American temperament, which has always been 
noted for its benevolence, for its tendency to 
neglect things past or distant—(especially for- 
eign countries and past history)—for its opti- 
mism, and its indifference to purely intellectual 
interests. 

The matters with which pure intellect oc- 
cupies itself are the formulations of past ex- 
perience,—science, history, literature, poetry, 
religious ideas. Intellect endeavors to link 
these things into the phenomena of current life 
and to push them farther. It weaves at an ex- 
panding net of articulate thought. It uses the 
woof of the past and inserts the threads of the 
present, and in the process creates and leaves 
behind it a bit of new tapestry which pieces out 
the old. 

The Uplift was not interested in such things 
as these. It was house-cleaning and mending 
the cellar door. But it was house-cleaning with 
the zeal of Isaiah: it was using a sapolio that 
came from the clouds and which—could the in- 
nocent creatures have known it—was destined 
to scour the habitable globe. 


HEN the war broke out in Europe, our 

Uplift resented the war as an interference 
with its own work. The long and sullen delay 
which preceded our entrance into the conflict 
was not due to timidity, but to an unwillingness 
to face problems which had been eliminated 
from our philosophy of life,—fierce, distant and 
uncertain things, bloody and unhygienic, things 
not to be settled by circulars, classes and kind- 
ness. 

The war absolutely required a dogma; it ab- 
solutely exacted an intellectual effort on our 
part; for people will not fight except for an 
idea,—unless indeed they are being invaded, 
which we were not. 

Thus the first eighteen months of the war 
were taken up in America with an enforced 
study of the war facts, and with formulations 
of a war-philosophy to meet them. We re- 
garded the war as a nuisance, and did our best 
to persuade ourselves that it was no concern 
of ours. 


ORTUNATELY, however, the war pre- 

sented the plainest and most picturesque ex- 
ample of the struggle between right and wrong 
that had ever been seen in history; and thus it 
was that the publicists in America who gave 
their minds to such things came rapidly into 
power. The thesis of these publicists was as 
plain as the essentially mystical nature of life 
permitted, and their public was ingenuous and 
emotional. They had the job of teaching a 
good child; and I suppose that you could not 
find an epoch in history when pure intelligence 
had so much practical effect in politics as it 
had in the United States between 1914 and 
1916. 

All that the Americans required was a phi- 
losophy of history under which, and within 
which, their benevolence could find an outlet 
in action. They waited while the newspapers 
throughout the land hammered it out and while 
President Wilson,—after one or two false starts, 
—summarized it. 

He went back to our early history for the ele- 
ments, he picked up the threads of the past, he 
reunited us with Europe in thought, and the 
thing was done. 

Now, at last, we could fight: we had a cause 
And now began our war. with Germany. Et was, 
a conflict between demoniac benevolence and- 
satanic wickedness, each side sure of its ground, 
and prepared to finish off the universe, if neces-’ 
sary, in the battle. (Continued on page 78). 
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This is one of the big Caproni biplanes of approximately one thousand horse- 
power, which have been successfully equipped with Liberty motors, and, 
with these motors, are flying to the greatest satisfaction of all concerned 





A Liberty-motored Caproni, as seen 
from below, during one of the success- 
ful trial flights made on Long Island 











The mounting of the three Liberty mo- 
tors in this big Caproni can here be 
seen. Standing in the fuselage is the 
unfortunate pilot, Gino, killed at Mine- 
ola. In the foreground is pilot D’An- 
nunzio, son of the famous Italian poet 





Caproni Aeroplanes Are Using the Liberty Motor 


HE photographs on this page show some of the one thousand horse-power and fifty to three hundred in service at the front at the same time, the others 

Caproni airplanes—bombing machines of great capacity—-which are now being in reserve and in the course of overhauling. The Italian pilots who have 
using American Liberty motors and using them with the greatest success. These handled these machines with their Liberty engine equipment, are enthusiastic 
motors, the value of which has occasionally been disputed in the newspapers, about their performance, which should give the lie emphatically to all pessimistic 
have been found more speedy than even the equivalent Italian types. Indeed, they reports about the work of these engines. It is a case of war experience against 
may be said to be working at their greatest efficiency when mounted in the newspaper speculation. The planes pictured on this page are probably the most 
planes of the great Italian designer of aircraft, Gianni Caproni. The government powerful machines ever flown in the world, with the exception of one giant type, 
is now building one thousand of these machines of the size and type shown in also designed by Caproni, now in Italy. American pilots have been trained 


these pictures. This number will make it possible to have from two hundred in this country to fly these machines and they are most enthusiastic. 
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Looking down upon the checker-board landscape of Northern 
France from an airplane, three thousand feet above the surface, 
through a rift in the cloud banks like a snowy atol of the sea 
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A biplane, coming down 
from an observation trip 
over the German lines, sil- 
houetted against the sunset 
as it swoops to earth 


The upper side of a cloud bank. The dark streak, slanting across the 
right of the picture, is a wire stay of the airplane; its apparent 
breadth due to its motion across the lens during the exposure 


Behind the Clouds—in France 


SUALLY, in making photographs from aeroplanes, the observer endeavors 

to keep clouds out of his picture, just as any earthly kodaker usually tries to 
keep casual passers-by on the street from walking across his lens just as he 
presses the button. But Capt. Harry A. Wilsdon, of the British Royal Flying 
Corps, after making many photographs over the enemy lines, of trenches and back 
areas and ammunition dumps, found that he could not resist occasionally making 
pictures of the wonderful cloud effects which none but aviators are ever privi- 


leged to witness. These photographs were made on the French front last Spring. 
Capt. Wilsdon is now in America, acting as instructor at the United States 
Army school of Aerial Photography, at Rochester. Photographing from airplanes 
has become one of the most important branches of the intelligence work of modern 
armies. By comparing pictures of the same locality taken on different days, it 
is frequently possible to detect and counteract important places of the enemy. 
This accounts, in part, for the elimination of surprise from modern war. 

















Repairing and _ building 
ships in one of our Middle 
Western shipyards, where, 
for want of properly con- 
structed and properly cov- 
ered yards, ships are being 
built—literally by the 
thousand—in open fields 
bordering lakes and rivers 





Ships That Are Born on the Prairies 


Lithographic Drawings by Joseph Pennell 


(NE of the most gifted, and one of the most fortunate, of living etchers and 
‘ lithographers is certainly Joseph Pennell, who, because of the high esteem 
in which he is held, was permitted—during the first three years of the war— 
to sketch Great Britain’s wartime activities, whether in munition factories, ship- 
yards, or military encampments. Now he has been made one of the Associate 
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Rat Oe Onl ll 


A_sidewise launching. A 
lithographic drawing made 
by Mr. Pennell on July 4th, 
as one of the hundred ships 
launched on that day went 
splashing into the water 


Chairmen of our Committee on Public Information and, as such, has recently 
completed an extensive tour of the West, where he has created no less than a 
hundred drawings, all of them mirroring the wartime activities of an America, 
at last aroused, and most of them picturing the almost magic progress of our 
unprecedented ship building achievements. 
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Germany’s Coming Peace Offer 


Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, African Colonies and an Indemnity for the East 


N last month’s Vanity Fair I stated—in an 
| article on Russia—that the question for 
America to decide was whether we should 
intervene—or lose the war. I persist that we 
must either abandon the fatuous policy, which 
proved so unavailing in Mexico—the do-noth- 
ing policy of watchful waiting—or else make 
a German peace. 

It is my purpose in the following article to 
show, by reference to the events which trans- 
pired during the month of July, what is Ger- 
many’s plan, to indicate the German line of 
reasoning; and to prove that Germany’s con- 
clusions are correct and will be borne out by 
results, unless we adopt the proper measures to 
checkmate them. 

For a month prior to July 15, the German 
High Command was plan- 
ning for a fresh offensive in 
France. On July 15 the 
storm broke. But where? 
Not in Flanders, where Ger- 
nany had bitten deep into the 
British lines in an attempt to 
reach Calais; not along the 
Somme, where Germany had 
previously driven westward 
forty-two miles in an effort 
to reach, first, Amiens, and 
then Abbeville at the river’s 
month; not along the Ourcq, 
where they had beaten their 
way from the Ailette Valley 
to the Marne in an attempt to 
reach Paris; but on an entire- 
ly new front—the front of 
Chateau-Thierry. 





UST why was this particu- 

lar front chosen? This is 
one of the most important 
questions of the entire war. 
A successful attack anywhere 
between Nieuport, on the Bel- 
gian coast, and Montdidier 
would have landed the Ger- 
mans on the French coast, cut 
the British and French apart 
and would have won—and 
this is the only way Germany 
could win—the war. This 
was freely admitted and fre- 
quently pointed out by the 
German press itself, between 
March 21 and April 15. 

A successful attack any- 
where East of Rheims would 
take Rheims — which, how- 
ever, is of no military value 
—would take Verdun through 
an enveloping operation, and 
would flank the entire Ameri- 
can and French line along the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier, cap- 
turing a great number of prisoners, most of 
whom, because of the difficulties of a retreat, 
probably would be Americans. This would be 
a very considerable result, it is true. But it 
would not end the war. It would not bring 
this end one day nearer. But these were the 
two alternatives presented to the German Gen- 
eral Staff; to strike for victory on a previous 


AN DER WEYOR 


Bronze bust of President Wilson. ee 
Davidson’s portrait bust, made at the White House, and now in its 
final form cast in bronze and ready to send to the Luxemburg in Paris 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


battlefield, or to try to occupy further areas of 
French territory. 


N reaching a decision, there was but one 

factor for their General Staff to consider. 
What was the relative strength of Germany 
and of the Allies along the north and south 
portion of the front? Did their own forces 
possess sufficient strength to recapture the 
Allied line, force their way along the Somme 
to Abbeville and still have, on arrival, enough 
fighting strength to defeat first the British and 
then the French in detail? In other words, 
could they reach their objective without having 
to pay a prohibitive price? 

We have the answer in the location of the 
last attack. This in itself is an admission of 





defeat. It is an admission of complete in- 
ability to accomplish the ambitious programme 
undertaken in March, and is, therefore, the first 
step towards a peace offensive. Germany’s plan 
is now evident to all. Her leaders hoped to 
gain the results already mentioned as possible, 
through a Champagne offensive. Having ob- 
tained this, they would hold the Allies off until 


This is the final form of Joe 


Fall, construct a new “Hindenburg Line” on 
their new front, and invite the Allies to break 
their strength against it. 


HILE this was going on, the real peace 

offensive, flowing through the poisoned 
channels of German propaganda, would be 
launched. The latter part of the programme 
was, however, in no sense dependent upon suc- 
cess in the Champagne attack. Such successes 
would make the peace offensive more effective. 
Germany would, so to speak, have a much 
larger peg on which to hang it. The more ter- 
ritory France had lost, the more willing she 
would be to listen; and, as a corollary, the 
more Germany had to give, the more she could 
buy with it. 

The general tenor of the 
German peace offer is not 
difficult to divine. Its psy- 
chology is roughly as follows: 


HE Allies have had a ter- 

rible year. Since the 21st 
of March they have been 
beaten, and driven from pil- 
lar to post. Great Britain 
has lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of men; France, while 
not bled to the same extent in 
man power, has lost hundreds 
of square miles of territory, 
which in the end would be 
devastated just as was the 
land in the Noyon salient in 
1916. Would not these peo~ 
ple who have suffered so be 
willing to listen to the voice 
of peace? The mere idea of 
another German offensive this 
year was sufficient to make 
the Allies tremble. See how 
their nerves were shattered in 
the intervals between the 
drives this year!. What if 
the same prospect were to face 
them next year? 

Here steps in the great con- 
queror, coming forth in true 
generosity, offering them a 
cessation of war, and mag- 
nanimous terms. He forgets 
that he fouls whatever he 
touches; that his hands are 
dripping red with the blood 
of innocent children and de- 
fenseless women; that his soul 
is stained black with every 
crime men can imagine and 
devise. All this is forgotten, 
in the wave of self-righteous- 
ness that sweeps over this 
generous conqueror. 

And yet, perhaps, he argues 
not without some reason. His terms will be 
flattering, and their acceptance will save bil- 
lions of treasure and rivers of blood. What 
these terms are we already know, since the first 
of the propaganda venom has leaked out. It 
slipped from the lips of Count von Hertling, 
the German Imperial Chancellor, in a state- 
ment made to the (Continued on page 72) 
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From the Letters of Vernon Castle 


ON this page will be found a few brief excerpts from letters by the late Captain Vernon Castle 


to his wife. 


sent from England, where he had gone to instruct British aviators. 


time of his death, a member of the 84th Squadron of the Royal Air Force. 
are largely of a personal nature. A fuller collection of letters—less personal, and more general in their 
interest—will shortly appear in the pages of Everybody's Magazine, together with a story of his life, 
written by Mrs. Castle. The life and letters of Captain Vernon Castle will later appear in book form. 


France, March 21, 1916. 
EWS at last! My orders have come for 
N me to report in London for assignment 
of duty, and I think it is to go to Canada. 
I’m so excited and anxious to find out for cer- 


tain. God, how happy I shall be to see you 
again! It seems six months since you went 
away. 


Fort Grange, Gossport, May 25, 1916. 
HARDLY know what to write to you about, 
—this army life is so monotonous. The 
military concert last night was a big success, 
and my drum playing was the hit of the eve- 
ning. The men had never seen anything like 
it and they wouldn’t let me stop. I enjoyed it 
more than they did. I simply love to play the 
drum, and I don’t get much opportunity now. 

The 60th Squadron marched out this morn- 
ing at 7:30. They are nearly all going by 
boat. Only a few will fly over this afternoon. 

A chap at the concert, last night, played the 
piano beautifully. He played Rach- 


Savoy Hotel, London, June 4, 1916. 

E went to Ciro’s again for dinner. It was 

too crowded to dance, so I played the 
drums most of the time. By the time you get 
this, I think I'll be in France. I’m enclosing 
a picture of you, dear, which came out in the 
Daily Mirror. Ive got your little prayer 
chained to my neck on the watch chain you gave 
me last Christmas, and I shall keep it there 
until I come back to you. 


France, June 9, 1916. 


"VE just arrived here. ‘“Here” is a little vil- 

lage in France, and I am quartered in a 
funny little cottage kept by an old French 
woman. I have to walk over a manure pile to 
get to my room. The place is horribly dirty 
outside—but quite clean within. * * * Tm 
glad you enjoyed Mrs. ’s party, dear. I 
don’t want to hear of your being a little hermit. 
I’d much rather you enjoyed yourself and had 
a good time while I’m away, and when I come 





As will be seen, some of them were written at the French front, while others were 
Captain Castle wus, at the 
The following excerpts 


France, June 28, 1916. 


HE war is looking a little more promising 

now. We are winning on all points. Just 
around here the fighting has been terribly severe 
and the country around the firing line is just 
one mass of holes and rubbish. From the air, 
it looks like a very old piece of Stilton cheese. 
* * * JT can’t write a long letter, sweetie, 
for I’ve been in the air for three hours and 
have been potted at by German anti-aircraft 
guns. It’s easy enough to zig-zag and dodge 
them, but it’s frightfully tiring and one feels 
awfully lazy when one gets down. 


France, July 7, 1916. 


ie part owner of another dog! And when I 
teach the chap who is the real owner of it to 
do the fox-trot, he’s going to give her to me, 
all for my own. She is the sweetest little thing 
you ever saw, just like the one you see in the 
circus, that wears a dunce cap and runs around 
and does nothing. She is like a toy fox terrier, 

only very low on the ground, and 





maninoff, and it reminded me of our 
evenings at Manhasset and that love- 
ly piano of ours. We must get an- 
other one when I get back. We had 
lovely times at Manhasset, didn’t we, 
darling? Do you remember the first 
suit of rompers you had made for 
Rastas, our monkey, and how proud 
he was of his trapeze? We'll be so 
happy when I get back, won’t we 
dear? 

Sweetheart, you won’t forget to 
send me Vanity Fair, and some music 
‘if you can, will you? I had the last 
grapefruit—out of the box you sent 
me—for my breakfast this morning. 
It’s lasted a long time, hasn’t it, 
dear? It was so good of you to 
send it. 


Savoy Hotel, London, 
May 5, 1916. 

O-NIGHT I went to dinner at 

George Grossmith’s house with 
Raymond Hitchcock. We had a 
dandy time. Ena was there, and she 
wished to be remembered to you. She 
is housemaid in one of the big hos- 
pitals here. 

It’s really quite remarkable how 
everybody over here in England is 
doing something worth while. They 





Such a Little While 


By Irene Castle 


OW short a while it seems since we were glad; 
And danced; or laughed together at a play! 
Nor did we ever think of Life as sad; 
It seemed so sweet to us—just yesterday. 


Together we had drunk our cup of Fame, 
And, side by side, had loved and worked and played— 
And Life, to us, seemed but a happy game: 
We met our fortunes laughing—unafraid. 


And then—the War! Its meaning well we knew. 
Hushed were our hearts; we dared not speak of Life. 
Our haunting fears in each swift moment grew 
Beneath the darkening shadow of the strife. 


One day, in silence, dear, you went away— 
in silence braver than brave words. 
You felt that I would never have you stay, 
However hard it was to let you go. 


I know 


And now you lie quite still! You laugh no more; 
Those lips, that loved Life well, are mute to-day. 


*% % * 


And so, the lights are dimmed; the dance is o’er, 
The music hushed . . . the laughter dies away. 


colored brown and white. Her name 
is Quinelle—named after her former 
master, a pilot who had the misfor- 
tune to have his bombs go off under 
his own machine. Quinelle is going 
to have puppies in a day or two. The 
father is a Sealyham. I’m dying to 
see the pups. 

When I get to England I’m going 
to try to get another monkey. Of 
course, I’ll never be able to get an- 
other Rastas, but I might get a nice 
organ grinder’s boy. I can easily 
keep him warm here, near the fire we 
use for bath water. 


France, July 25, 1916. 


HE puppies have their eyes open 
for the first time to-day. They 
are awful “muts” but terribly sweet. 
Quinelle, the mother, is very proud 
of them. She says they are beagles! 
Five months from to-day will be 
Christmas. Oh, I do hope I can be 
with you, darling! It would be such 
a Christmas. How happy I shall be 
to see you again! I shall die of ex- 
citement. I know that the week be- 
fore I leave here, I shall be a ter- 
rible coward. I won’t even want to 
go up over the lines for fear I shall 
be robbed of the most wonderful 








won’t let amateurs be nurses, but they 
are willing to use them as waitresses 
and all sorts of things. Nobody can get real 
house-servants, as they are all of them very busy 
working in the munitions factories and all of 
them earning very good money. 

To-morrow I’m going to get my boots made 
and my uniform fitted, and on Tuesday I shall 
go to Norwich again for a day or two. I met 
Mr. Ercole to-day and he asked after you. When 
I tell you news like all this, you will realize 
that I must be hard up for something to say, 
but to-day is Sunday, and Sunday was never— 
as you very well know, dear—a particularly 
bright day in London. 


back we’ll have good times together, won’t we, 
darling? I’ve just finished a letter to you which 
I sent via Norwich, so Father could read it. 
It’s all about the Hun I brought down, and I 
knew it would interest him. I am so glad you 
got the little “hanky” I sent you. I have the 
mate to it, with a sweet little lady embroidered 
inthe corner. I'll have to stop now, dear. This 
isn’t a nice letter, is it? But it’s hard for me 
to write, as I’m in the shed, standing by for 
hostile aircraft. I don’t suppose anything will 
come over, but I’ve got to stand here just the 
same. 





— moment of my life,—which will be 

when we meet, dearest. I was never 
so excited about anything before. I’ve got so 
much to tell you. 


France, August 5, 1916. 
O letter to-day. Just a doughy old cake 
from Mrs. Of course, it’s darned 
nice of her, really, and I appreciate it, but 1 
suffer enough out here without having to fight 
“home-made” cake. Oh, well, I can use it for 





bomb practice. To-day is “hot air’ day. The 
General is paying us a surprise visit. Everyone 
is flying about. The only person who doesn’t at- 
tach much importance (Continued on page 74) 
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Yorska: A Recent Recruit to the Movies 


Has Deserted the French Stage and the American Spoken Drama 


HE reproach is constantly being hurled in the face of the movies 

that they attract only the lighter type of feminine histrionic talent; 
that is to say, the comediennes—and usually the farce comediennes at 
that. Never, we hear, do we see the best type of tragediennes on the 
screen: women who, trained as legitimate actresses in the best Euro- 
pean schools, are still willing to appear in the films in sterling dramas 
by the classic playwrights, and to act out such dramas in accordance 


with the high traditions of the French stage. Well, Yorska is going 
to disprove all such calumnies as that, for she has already put be- 
hind her all thought of continuing her legitimate dramatic career in 
France and, temporarily at least, of continuing it in America. She is 
now engaged—at the Los Angeles studio of the Matzene Company— 
in dedicating her great artistic talents to the creation of a series of 
films based upon the works of classic French and English playwrights. 
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VANITY FAIR 






Drawing by Wallace Morgan 


People kept asking: “Where are all those happy friends?” ‘Where, for instance, are the cabaret lads and 


lassies, all those dare-devil care-free boys and girls who used to sit around the restaurants, listening to 
the ragged jazz, and wooing the good Widow Clicquot?” And, always, the same answer, ‘Where, indeed?” 


Gone, But Hardly Forgotten 


A Glimpse at the Government’s Newly Organized High-Society Labor Camps 


HAVE Cooney to thank for it. Of course, 

you all know Cooney, the man who used to 

be head house detective at the Biltmore. At 
any rate, if you don’t know him, you may be 
sure he knows you. Knowing people is Cooney’s 
business. That is why he is at present work- 
ing for the Government in the quiet, unobtru- 
sive channels of the Secret Service. 

Really, I believe if I had not run across 
Cooney just when I did, I should now be biting 
my nails in the upholstered solitude of a private 
filbert-farm, a hopeless victim of ingrowing 
loneliness. 

My sense of loneliness came on gradually, 
like mumps. The first symptoms of it were 
apparent just after the passing of the Govern- 
meat’s so-called Anti-Loafing Law. But I did 
not connect the two phenomena, at all. 

Oh, no! It took Cooney to do that. 

People kept asking me: “Where is So-and- 
So?” ‘Where are all those happy friends of 
ours?” “Where, for instance, are the cabaret 
lads and lassies, all those dare-devil, care-free 
boys and girls who used to sit around the restau- 
rants, listening to the ragged jazz, and wooing 
the good Widow Clicquot?” And, always, the 
same answer, “Where, indeed ?” 

Yes, the good old days have gone. The hap- 
py people have simply disappeared. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. 


I SHALL never forget, for instance, my first 

glimpse of the U Club window with- 
out Horace Gribben, the club mastodon. The 
sight of the empty window froze me to the 
pavement. It was as if a burglary—grand 
larceny—had been committed. 

The great red chair in the corner still bore 
the intaglio of his sumptuous curves, but of 
the original there was not a vestige. Rushing 
through the club entrance I at once sought out 
the person most likely to possess definite in- 
formation, Miss Sisley, the bar-tendress (for, 
of course, the club was among the first of the 
city organizations to fall in with the spirit of 
the times and replace its able-bodied men serv- 
ants with female help). Miss Sisley was plain- 
ly embarrassed at my question. 

“Mr. Gribben, sir... . Oh, yes... Mr. 
Gribben . . . he went away... . That is, 
some gentlemen came . . . he was taken. . .” 

“What was he taken with?” I asked, the 





By SCHUYLER LENOX 


idea of apoplexy being uppermost in my mind. 
“With a truck, sir, but . . . but, you might 
ask at the office, sir. I can’t talk.” 
As if to prove her last statement she lapsed 
into silence. The office was no more com- 
municative. 


ADLY perplexed, I fared forth to an ap- 
pointment with old Mrs. Pruhn-de-Peyster. 
You know, of course, that estimable lady’s pro- 
pensity for public appearances. There was to 
be a special afternoon concert at the Metropoli- 
tan,-a last gorgeous flare-up of the musical sea- 
son. Imagine my surprise when I was shown 
into an empty box. To right and left of me 
stretched the golden horse-shoe, a barren waste 
of emptiness. How thin and spindly were the 
golden chairs unadorned by the usual gorgeous 
bulks of humanity. 

Where were.they all, the glittering exponents 
of the law of the survival of the fattest? And 
where, too, the sylph-like débutantes who usual- 
ly formed their entourage,—those clinging vines 
who clustered about their massive parents and 
told them what was going on! The hollow 
boxes echoed my query, “Where, O, Where?” 
That evening was the evening set for the open- 
ing of the Follies, and Stepney Foote, of course, 
had ring-side seats. He had bid in a box, seat- 
ing six, for two hundred dollars, absurdly cheap 
considering war prices. Naturally, I was keen 
to go. 

Would you believe it, the shrimp never 
showed up at all; I shared my rage, and six 
perfectly good chairs, with old Peter Vander- 
poel, who has not been able to put his entire 
left foot on the ground since Delmonico moved 
up-town, and who has a face like a mixed grill. 

Not a single male of the younger dancing set 
was in evidence. They had all disappeared as 
if by magic, leaving, in New York society, a 
glorious garland of girls completely surrounded 
by tufts of white hair and bald domes of silence. 
It was too much! It was then, as I fled toward 
the elevators that I ran into Cooney. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I burst out, ‘“‘where is 
everybody? What has happened to New York? 
Come on around the corner and wise me up.” 

I used the vernacular on Cooney—and it 
worked. Over a brace of bevos I gave him a 
resumé of my harrowing day. Friendly but 


always on his guard, he heard my story and 


finally unbent enough to say, “It’s the new law, 
kid, see? We gets orders to round ’em up, see, 
and we rounds ’em up.” Gradually, the truth 
dawned on me. The Anti-Loafing Law had 
gone into effect. To my delight Cooney con- 
tinued with an invitation. ‘Me and the Chief 
are going out to-morrow to look ’em over. If 
you'd like to come along, I might be able to 
work you in as an assistant. Anyway, be at 
the 57th Street Station at 8:30—an’ bring a 
coat.” 


OU may be sure I let nothing stand between 

me and that engagement. Cooney was as 
good as his word and, after a curt introduction 
to the Chief, I slipped into the front seat be- 
side the driver and we shot off across the Will- 
iamsburg Bridge as if the traffic laws were 
mere literature—like the anti-gambling rules in 
a club book. 

It is not possible for me to be too definite as 
to where we went. Obviously, if all the world 
knew the locations of the great useful-labor- 
camps, there would be an embarrassment of 
visitors. Suffice it to say then, that somewhere 
near the Piping Rock Club, on Long Island, 
I caught a glimpse of the first great useless- 
useful-labor-camps on Long Island. This was 
the Débutantes Camp, one of the tremendous 
organizations which are doing so much to con- 
vert aimless idleness into willing hearts and 
helping hands. A great plain of some twenty 
acres, evidently part of a neighboring estate, 
was absolutely pink with débutantes—pink be- 
ing the color of the uniforms in this particular 
camp. 

There must have been at least five thousand 
of them—some bending over fresh-cut furrows, 
others filing by with flat baskets hung on pink 
ribbons over their shoulders. In a passing 
group I suddenly saw Sibyl de Peyster, and 
involuntarily called her name, to my great re- 
gret, for—an instant later—I saw that she was 
in tears. Yes, great round tears coursed down 
her pink and white cheeks. 

“Sibyl,” I cried, ‘‘what is it. 
happy?” 

“Happy!” she answered, gaily, “I was never 
so happy in my life. It’s the onions. I am 
planting them. Aren’t they beauties?” She 
held one up to me, and my eyes filled sympa- 
thetically. But, with (Continued on page 76) 
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Here is a rather saddening incident. Private Phylisse 
Stuyvesant has, for a week or more, been annoying her 
sister members of the Camouflage Corps in a great 
variety of ways. All of the girls have been doing their 
best to “‘sit on her”’—but so far, without success. Here, 
however, we see the snub actually accomplished—not by 
the girls, to be sure, but by a vagrant cook, who, with a 
strolling laundress, is out for a little al fresco picnic 








Horrid predicament of Lieutenant Corinne de Puyster, 
who is acting as guide and cicerone for a French General 
of note, who has graciously consented to visit the Ladies 
Camouflage Camp. Lieutenant de Puyster is determining, 
inwardly, to give Sergeant Esmé Vanderbilt at least ten 
days in the guard-house for having camouflaged her 
Sherry’s lunch basket so as to make it appear to be but 
an innocent and inoffensive bit of the parade ground 
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' And here is a really tragical incident, as a result of which 
Vanity Fair almost went without its accustomed liquid 
refreshment on its recent visit to the ladies’ camp. The 
girls had camouflaged a case of Bevo to look like a cross 
on section of a rocky pasture, with the distressing result 
as that it took three privates in the ladies’ corps upwards 
. of twenty minutes to find the precious fluid. The dis 
on covery of it was only accomplished by implicit obedience 
e- of the terse orders: ‘“‘Ladies! Forward—on all fours” 
l1- 
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in 
So many people are saying that Vanity Fair is an improp- 
; 4 er magazine—what with its troupes of barefoot dancers 
as it and its portraits of the girls in the Follies—that we hesi- 
Id ‘ tated a good deal before printing this rather questionable 
illustration, displaying, as it does, two gentlemen about 
r- to take a swim in the river Bronx, all unaware of the 
of fact that Captain Gladys Astor is lurking, not more than 
- five paces away, cleverly disguised as a stunted nut tree 
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ar Oh, Where Have We Heard That Word Before? 
id Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 
'S, 
Ik SN’T it wonderful how the very most fashionable women in America are 
1g helping to dethrone that whole darn Hohenzollern family? And isn’t 
id it wonderful, too, to note the variety of activities in which their energies 
e- are beginning to count for the Allies? Take, for instance, the Women’s 
AS Camouflage Corps, of New York, which is doing such wonderful work 
‘ up in the Bronx! Why, it really isn’t possible—because of the work of 
im the corps there—to walk in the northern confines of our city without 
acknowledging the truth of the saying that “Things are not what they 
UL seem.” It was obvious, from the beginning of the war, that the ladies 
would flock to the art of camouflage, as if drawn to it by some natural And this is what led to the very biggest scandal of all, a 
inherited instinct. For, is a woman—we ask you—ever as happy as when tragedy so tremendous that it immediately ~ to - 
er she is persuading us that when she offers us one thing, it is, in reality, pace a a aae teen Gadanen ae pene oe 
f E mou e . ’ 
m another ? And so, when the vogue of camouflage came along and gave the be set all unwillingly, forced to overhear a lengthy, 
ne girls an opportunity to resort to their favorite occupation of dissembling, candid and snappy account of herself and all her activi- 
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why, that’s all there was to it. The incidents mirrored on this page are the 
results of recent and actual experiences on the part of Vanity Fair. 


ties—just exactly what all the g'rls really thought 
of her—from two horrid privates in her own company 





GEISLER AND ANDREWS 


Dolores, always a conspicu- 
ous and ornamental part of 
our lighter drama, is, this 
year, more wonderful than 
ever in the Follies. Vanity 
Fair is convinced that no 
living being—except a python 
—can move—no, undulate 
—more gracefully than she 


Ann Pennington (known to 
her circle of intimates as 
“Penny”’), has, after years 
of patient effort, developed 
a hula, a glance, a knee, a 
dimple, all of which are, in 
our deliberate and careful 
opinion, second to none in 
our modern theatrical history 


ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 





VANITY FAIR 


GTISLER AND ANDREW. 


Kay Laurel, without whose friendly offices no 
Follies could well call itself complete. It 
appears to be her function in life to personify 
France victorious, Eve amatory, the United 
States triumphant, or Venus rising from the sea 










GEISLER AND ANOREWS 


Simone D’Herlys, another of the war-time 
color bearers in the Follies and, in many re- 
spects, the most decorative and nimble of them 
all. Who was it that said that the best colors 
never run? Well, that may be all very well, 
—but it isn’t true of the best color bearers 


The War’s Influence on Our Lighter Drama 


As Reflected in the Pageants and Personages of the Follies 
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The Upfall of Our Literature 


One More Startling Side Effect of the War 


" ERE is no doubt,” said Mr. Taft re- 

cently, “that the war is destined to effect 

the most profound: uplift and changes, 

not only in our political outlook, but upon our 

culture, our thought and, most of all, upon our 
literature.” 

I am not absolutely certain that Mr. Taft 
really said this. He may not have said “uplift.” 
It might have been “up fall,” or “down lift.” 
But I seem to have heard something about up- 
lift, somewhere. At any rate, there is no doubt 
of the fact that out literature has moved—up 
or down. Yes, the war is not only destined to 
affect our literature, but it has already done 
so. The change in outlook, in literary style, in 
mode of expression, even in the words them- 
selves is already here. 

Anybody can see it for himself by turning 
over the pages of our fashionable novels or by 
looking at the columns of our great American 
and English newspapers and periodicals. 


UT stop,—let me show what I mean by ex- 
amples. I have them here in front of me. 
Take, for example, the London Spectator. 
Everybody recognized in it a model of literary 
dignity and decorum. Even those who read it 
least, admitted this most willingly; in fact, 
perhaps all the more so. In its pages to-day 
one finds an equal dignity of thought yet, some- 
how, the wording seems to have undergone an 
alteration. One cannot say just where the 
change comes in, It is what the French call a 
je ne sais quot, a something insaisissable, a sort 
of nuance, not amounting of course to a lueur, 
but still,—how shall one put it,—something. 
The example that is given below was taken 
almost word for word (indeed some of the 
words actually were so) from the very latest 
copy of The Spectator. 


Editorial from the London “Spectator” 
Showing the Stimulating Effect of the War on Its 
Literary Style 


i bye is no doubt that our boys, and 
the Americans, are going some on the 
western front. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that last week’s scrap was a cinch for the 
boys. It is credibly reported by our corre- 
spondent at The Hague that the German Em- 
peror, the Crown Prince and a number of other 
guys were eye witnesses of the fight. If so, they 
got the surprise of their young lives. While 
we should not wish to show anything less than 
the chivalrous consideration for a beaten enemy 
which has been a tradition of our nation, we 
feel it is but just to say that for once the dirty 
pups got what was coming to them. We are 
glad to learn from official quarters that His 
Majesty King George has been graciously 
pleased to telegraph to General Pershing, ‘Soak 
it to °em—and then some.’ 

“Meantime the situation from the point of 
view both of terrain and of tactics remains alto- 
gether in our favor. The deep salient driven 
into the German lines near Soissons threatens 
to break up their communications and force a 
withdrawal on a wide front. We cannot make 
the position clearer to our English readers than 
by saying that our new lines occupy, as it were, 
the form of a baseball diamond, with Soissons 
at second base and with our headquarters at the 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


home plate and our artillery support at third. 
Our readers will at once grasp the fact that, 
with our advance pivoted on the pitcher’s box 
and with adequate cover at short, the thing is 
a lead-pipe cinch,—in fact, we have them lashed 
to the mast. 

‘““Meantime the mood of the hour should be 
one, not of undue confidence or boastfulness, 
but of quiet resolution and deep thankfulness. 
As the Archbishop of Canterbury so feelingly 
put it in his sermon in Westminster Abbey last 
Sunday, ‘Now that we have them by the neck 
let us go on, in deep and steadfast purpose, till 
we have twisted the gizzard out of them.’ 

“The Archbishop’s noble words should, and 
will re-echo in every English. home.” 


RITICAL people may be inclined to doubt 
the propriety, or even the propinquity, of 
some of the literary changes due to the war. But 
there can be no doubt of the excellent effect of 
one of them, namely, the increasing knowledge 
and use among us of the pleasant language of 
France. It is no exaggeration to say that, be- 
fore the war, few people in the United States, 
even among the colored population, spoke 
French with ease. In fact, in some cases the 
discomfort was so obvious as to be almost pain- 
ful. This is now entirely altered. Thanks to 
our military guide-books, and to the general 
feeling of the day, our citizens are setting them- 
selves to acquire the language of our gallant 
ally. And the signs are that they will do it. 
One hears every day in metropolitan society 
such remarks as, “Have you read, ‘Soo le 
foo??” “Oh, you mean that book by Haingri 
Barbooze? No, I have not read it yet, but I 
have read ‘Mong Swassant Quinz’ you know, 
by that other man.” 
This is hopeful indeed. Nor need we won- 
der that our best magazines are reflecting the 
same tendency. 


ERE for instance are the opening sentences 

of a very typical serial now running in 

one of our best known periodicals: for all I 

know the rest of the sentences may be like them. 

At any rate, any magazine reader will recog- 
nize them at once: 


Bonne Mére Pitou 
A Conte of Old Normandy 


Bonne Mere Pitou sat spinning beside the 
porte of the humble chaumiére in which she 
dwelt. From time to time her eyes looked up 
and down the gran’ route that passed her door. 

“Tl ne vient pas,” she murmured (he does 
not come). 

She rose wearily and went dedans. Present- 
ly she came out again, dehors. “Il ne vient 
toujours pas,” she sighed (he still does not 
come). 

About her in the tall trees of the allée the 
percherons twittered while the soft roucoule- 
ment of the bees murmured drowsily in the tall 
calice of the chou-fleur. 

“Tl n’est pas venu,” she said (perfect tense, 
third singular, he is not, or has not, come). 

Can we blame him if he didn’t? No doubt 
he was still studying his active verb before 
tackling Mere Pitou. 

But there! Let it pass. In any case it is not 


only the magazines but the novels themselves, 
that are being transformed by the war. Wit- 
ness this: 


By One of Our Most Popular Novelists 


**T was in the summer house, at the foot of 

the old garden, that the awaited declara- 
tion came. Edwin kneeled at Angelina’s feet. 
At last they were alone! The successful bar- 
rage of conversation which he had put up at 
breakfast had compelled her mother to remain 
in her trenches, and had driven her father to 
the shelter of his dug-out. Her younger brother 
he had camouflaged with the present of a new 
fishing rod, thus inducing him to retire to the 
river. The communications with the servants 
had been cut. Of the strict neutrality of the 
gardener he was already assured. Edwin felt 
that the moment had come for going over the 
top. Yet being an able strategist, he was anx- 
ious not to attempt to advance on too wide a 
front. 

“Angelina!” he exclaimed, raising himself 
to one knee with his hands _ outstretched 
toward her. 

The girl started as at the sound of an air 
bomb; for a moment she elevated her eyes and 
looked him full in the tangent, then she low- 
ered them again but continued to observe him 
through her mental periscope. 

“Angelina,” he repeated, “I have a declara- 
tion to make.” 

‘‘As from what date?” she questioned quietly. 

Edwin drew his watch from his pocket. 

‘“‘As from this morning, at ten-forty-six,” he 
said. Then, emboldened by her passive atti- 
tude, he continued with rising passion in his 
tone. 

‘‘Ever since I first met you I have felt that I 
could not live without you. I am a changed 
man. My calibre is altered. I feel ten centi- 
meters wider in the mouth than I did six weeks 
ago. I feel that my path is altered. I have a 
new range and an angle of elevation such as 
I never experienced before. I have hidden my 
love as best I could till now. I have worn a 
moral gas-mask before your family. I can do 
sono longer. Angelina, will you be mine, form- 
ing with me a single unit, drawing our rations 
from the same field kitchen and occupying the 
same divisional headquarters ?” 

The girl seemed tc hesitate. 
eyes to his. 

“We know one another so little,” she mur- 
mured. 

Edwin felt that his offensive was failing. 
He therefore hastened to bring up his means 
of support. 

“T have an ample income of my own,” he 
pleaded. 

Angelina raised her eyes again. It was evi- 
dent that she was about to surrender. But at 
this moment her mother’s voice was heard call- 
ing, “Angelina, Angelina, my dear, where are 
you ?” 

The barrage had broken down. 

“Quick,” said the girl, “mobilize yourself. 
Pick up that tennis racket and let us hurry to 
the court and dig ourselves in.” 

“But my declaration,” urged Edwin eagerly. 

“Accepted,” she said, “as from eleven two 
this morning.” 


She raised her 

















VANITY FAIR 


Irene Castle 


Has completed a Liber- 
ty Loan film entitled 
“The Isle of Silent 
Brides’, and is about 
to sail for France, where 
she will dance for the 
French and American 
soldiers at the front 


HARR'S AND EWING 
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Decorations for Home War Workers 
With a Few Shining and Pertinent Examples 


ET us for a moment, consider the matter of 
[ eecortion for our gallant troops now 
engaged in the de-Hunning of Flanders, 

and points East. 

It ‘s high time that serious thought were put 
upon this subject and I am glad to have seen 
reports to the effect that the Medals Committee 
was making fine progress and expected to reach 
the peak of production on or about December 
25th, 1918. 

Designs have been submitted by such well- 
known medallists as the Aetna Stove Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; the Kuloff Ventilator 
Co., of Meriden, and the Hammond Self-Feed- 
ing Boiler Co., of Caesar, Il. 

It is expected that the designs will be a 
great improvement upon the United States 
army medals already struck and recently shown 
in this refined family magazine. 

I am sure that the results of the competition 
cannot fail to meet with general approval, and 
it is certainly a relief to feel that at last our 
heroes may take their places in the official war 
photographs beside those of our allies without 
being completely shaded by the triple-decked 
bedazzlements of their brothers-in-arms. 

So far so good. 

But, have we gone far enough? 

I ask this question boldly, feeling as I do, 
that, now that we have accepted the general 
principle, the idea should be pushed to its 
logical conclusion. I mean that, with proper 
restrictions, it should be applied to that vast 
army of Home-Workers who are daily giving 
up whole hours of their lives to the great task 
of winning the war. As Louis Sherry once so 
aptly said, ‘““They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” How true! 


HINK, for instance, of the service rendered 

by our public letter-writers, those zealous 
and jealous guardians of the public weal. A 
brilliant example is our own fellow-townsman, 
Mr. I. Wright Freely, whose constant com- 
munications do so much to enliven the editorial 
pages of the New York Times. 

Mr. Freely has a positive passion for weal, 
—both public and private. He is a born weal- 
hound. I have also heard him referred to as 
“The hang-nail of American Journalism.” Not 
a day passes without some vitriolic comment 
from his pen as to the proper conduct of our 
military affairs, not only in our own country 
but abroad as well, and I feel confident that 
could a consensus of opinion be obtained from 
Generals Foch, Haig and Pershing the vote 
would be unanimous that the very highest deco- 
ration—of a suitable kind—should be bestowed 
upon Mr. Freely. 

I have given considerable thought to the 
matter of just what such decorations should 
be—something neat, appropriate and as far as 
possible, self-explanatory. For this particular 
division of letter-writers I had thought of metal 
hat-bands studded with silver stars, graded 
from the first or novice class, one star, to the 
five-star-sporting-final-extra for truly eminent 
performers. ‘The bands could be worn either 
with the conventional straws or the ever-popu- 
lar felts and plushes and would, in their modest 
way, place such men as Mr. Freely in a class 
by themselves—-as they should be. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Another group of home-body war-workers 
who get little credit for what they are doing 
was brought to my attention by one of their 
number who expressed in no uncertain terms 
his resentment at the apparent coldness evi- 
denced toward him by the Powers-that-be. 

I refer to the Amateur Athletic Auxiliaries. 
These gentlemen form a remarkably well or- 
ganized body—or series of them—whose idea 
it is to promulgate athletic contests of various 
kinds for the benefit of the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A. and other deserving activities. 
They must not for a moment be confused with 
the athletes themselves. No, no. The A.A.A.’s 
take their exercise vicariously. ‘They bear the 
same relation to the performers that Mr. Zieg- 
feld does to the girls in the Follies; they are 
the master-hands of the show. The spokesman 
to whom I referred is none other than the well- 
known clubman and bon-vivant, old Henry W. 
Slicer. I ran across Slicer last Saturday on 
the 9th green at Piping Rock, just as he was 
hole-ing out a long Scotch-and-soda. 


ee HERE have you been?” I asked. “I’ve 
telephoned you a dozen times, but you’re 
never in your office.” 

“Office?” he said, with a note of pity in his 
voice—“‘Office! My poor fellow, I’ve given up 
all that sort of thing. I’ve been putting on a 
series of Red Cross matches—Topping and 
Ball, against the professionals MacGregor and 
Auchterlonie . . . St. Andrews, Green- 
wich, Apawamis we play the Long 
Island circuit next week and I’m thinking of 
putting on a number-two company over in Jer- 
sey.” His voice dropped confidentially. ‘“‘Done 
rather well so far four thousand dol- 
lars last week the Government gets 
ten per cent. 

“Magnificent!” I cried, with admiring awe. 

‘Have another,” answered Slicer (as I hoped 
he would), nodding across the mahogany 
bunker before he continued—“TI do the auction- 
eering, sell the caddy-privileges, and so on. 
Sold Auchterlonie’s clay-pipe to Peevey, the 
munitions man, for a hundred and fifty. But 
it’s mighty strenuous work.” 

“Strenuous!” I cried. ‘Slicer, it’s more than 
that. It’s thumping fine, that’s what it is. Man, 
you ought to be decorated.” 

You should have seen his face brighten. I 
didn’t think it could, but it did; it actually 
brightened. 

“Do you really think so?” he asked. “I hope 
the Government agrees with you about it. I 
wrote to them last week asking if I might put 
on a patriotic putting-contest on the sheep- 
meadows back of the White House. 

You know, make it exclusive _~ 
dollars a ticket I haven’t heard from 
them yet.” 

Now I maintain that if a decoration will 
make a man of Slicer’s calibre happy he ought 
to have it. There are several hundred chaps 
like him scattered throughout the land and I 
can imagine nothing finer than to see these 
old boys wearing a handsome medal on a red 
ribbon hung around their necks—like bell- 
cows. I sketched out something of the sort 
just to be prepared—two crossed niblicks sup- 
porting a golf-ball with the motto below “For 


our Country and our Country-Club.”* Rather 
neat, what? 

An attractive feature of the home-workers- 
decoration idea is the easy and graceful way in 
which honors could be extended to the fair sex. 

Who has not been impressed by the ardor 
and devotion of our untiring ladies, particu- 
larly those of the higher social altitudes whose 
economic independence enables them to plunge 
headlong into the management of bazaars, 
fétes, bridge-parties and gymkhanas? 


T this very moment Mrs. Stephen Van Loon 
is winding up the rather complicated ac- 
counts of her brilliant féte for the benefit of the 
Lavender Cross, the splendid organization 
which furnishes tender care and Grade-A milk 
to the angora goats in Mesopotamia, left be- 
hind by the retiring Turks. The Van Loon lawn 
(at their estate, Bust-over-by-the-Bronx) was 
besieged for a week by thousands of patriotic 
goat-lovers eager to show their interest in our 
dumb friends from overseas, and the success of 
the affair can be gauged by the fact that Mrs. 
Van Loon has already been indicted on two 
counts by the July Grand-jury. 

Another shining example is the charming 
Mrs. Herman Kloots, of St. Paul, who has of- 
fered, at“her own expense, to transform her 
husband’s cut-glass factory into a government 
war-bakery, an evidence of patriotism which 
the State Department would do well io con- 
sider seriously. As Elsie Schniedecker, Mrs. 
Kloots will be remembered as the life of the 
younger brewing-set in St. Louis. Mr. Kloots, 
it will be recalled, has been obliged to retire 
from business and remove his residence to At- 
lanta, Ga., on account of ailments of an inter- 
nal nature, which, however, do not prevent the 
lovely Elsie from spending her glass-widow- 
hood in good works. 

Nearer at home we have that ardent patriot, 
Mr. Percy Floyd-Livingston, who recently 
sent a veritable thrill through official circles 
by his munificent offer to the President of 
his family estate, Slamhurst, in the heart of 
the Tennessee mountains, to be used as a base 
hospital for our boys in Italy. 

Mr. Floyd-Livingston’s idea is eminently 
sound and patriotic. For the nominal sum of 
one dollar a year he allows the government to 
take entire control of the house, refit it, make 
such minor repairs in regard to plumbing, etc., 
as may be required by the fact that the house 
has been unoccupied for the last twenty years— 
in a word, to use the house as their own until 
the termination of hostilities, when the distin- 
guished donor guarantees to take it back exact- 
ly as it stands and no questions asked. 


HERE are others, scores of them. But I 

think I have enumerated enough. My point 
is that these fair ladies and brave men,—these 
gallant home-workers—should receive official 
recognition and decoration. 

The working out of exact designs, medals, 
insignia? These are merely details. 

For the men the matter is an easy one. For 
the ladies, in order to avoid the difficulty of 
having any two decorations alike, I would sug- 
gest that they simply be given an order on 
Lucile,—and then let Nature take its course. 








VANITY FAIR 


fANOLO GENTHE 


Dance of me Nymphs and Dryads 


Four of the Marion Morgan Dancers in an Outdoor Setting 
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ABE 


Florence O’Denishawn who, while 
still a newcomer to the stage, scored, 
in “‘Hitchy-Koo,” one of the season’s 
most indubitable dancing successes 


ORAL, HILL 


Tulle Lindahl, a gifted Dan- 
ish dancer, supports Michio 
Itow in his Japanese dances 





MAURICE GOLOBE?S 
Helen Moller, beside dancing 
individually, now directs a 
successful school of dancing 





MAURICE GOLUBERG BARON DE MEYER 


Michio Itow has done more to make Japanese dancing Ruth St. Denis—probably because of the fact that Ted 
popular in America than any Japanese who has thus far Shawn, her husband, has joined the American army—is 
visited us. His latest success was in a symbolic play by now directing her own dancing activities, whether in 
William Butler Yeats, entitled “At the Hawk’s Well” her public performances or in her school at Denishawn 


Commanding Figures in the World of Dancing 


Whether Japanese, East Indian, Danish, or American 
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The meeting—The first event in a strenuous 
day. It just goes to show that love at first 
sight is not completely out of date as an 
outdoor sport. The heroine of this romance 
of the Great War was just taking Useless, 
her Astrakhan caviar-hound, for his morn- 
ing gallop in the park, when the love in- 
terest hove in view. The hero is an aviator, 
who has come out of a clear sky for a 
twenty-four-hour leave. Note how the 
heroine, in hér ginuish embarrassment, is 
artlessly dropping her bag,—a manoeuver 
tha. was first pulled off when the ladies were 
wearing leopard skins, in dear old Eden 
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Girls! Beware of the Aviators 


They Are Determined and Incredibly Fast Workers 





Second event of the day’s schedule—The proposal. 
The sight of a convenient church vaguely suggests 
something to the hero’s mind. “Let me see,” he 
says, “just what is it one always does in churches?” 
He eventually conjures up the wedding ring pic- 
ture, and, in impassioned tones, utters the roman- 
tic words, “I say, old dear, there’s a church—how 
about getting married?” The bride-to-be hasn’t 
the heart to pull the old one about its all being 
so sudden—because she knows it’s got to be sud- 
den—with an aviator. If the prospective bride- 
groom isn’t back at his barracks when his one-day 
leave comes to a close, it’s all up with the Allies 


SKETCHES BY FISH 














Third scene in this tense drama of love and 
war—Asking the heruine’s father. This tech- 
nicality must always be observed. The bride- 
groom-to-be (as the society papers so concisely 
put it) drops in to visit the heroine’s father on 
his busy day. To the hero’s faltering and 
conventional request for the fair hand of his 
daughter, the proud but busy parent replies, 
“Yes, yes, I suppose so. Kindly close the door 
quietly when you go out. Miss Jones, will 
you take a letter to the Bethlehem Steel 
Works? Tell them that theirs of the fifteenth 
received, and in reply would state that I will 
give the matter my attention when I get the 
ten millions. Hoping that they are the same—” 
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The Finale—The departure for 
the honeymoon. This is the 
highest spot in the entire ro- 
mance. This spirited scene 
shows the latest way of de- 
parting from the sorrowing 
family—by the sun and air 
line. It’s really quite an idea, 
—slippers, orchids, and Lib- 
erty motors. It seems such an 
auspicious way to begin your 
married life; you might just 
as well get as high up in the 
clouds as possible at the out- 
set—you have to come down 
to earth soon enough, anyway 
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The Big Event of the day— 
The arrival of the trousseau. 
Things are certainly rough on 
war-brides; it’s just as Sher- 
man said—war is simply too 
horrid for anything. The poor 
creatures haven’t even a chance 
to collect a respectable trous- 
seau—they can only order a 
niggardly ten thousand dollars’ 
worth over the telephone, and 
call it a day. No wonder so 
many of our leading war-brides 
go to the altar in tears. This 
touching picture shows our 
heroine, at that sweetest mo- 
ment of a young girl’s life, 
registering the conventional 
nervous breakdown, just be- 
fore the ceremony is officially 
declared on and the organist 
plays that popular war-wed- 
ding march, ‘“‘Here Comes the 
Bride—There Goes the Groom”’ 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Julia Arthur: An Ardent War Worker 


NE of the great theatrical blessings of the past few years has 

been the return to our stage of Julia Arthur, an artist who 
could so little be spared from it. For the past twelve months, her 
dramatic activities have been almost entirely devoted to appearing 
in, and working for, war benefits. The most conspicuous of these— 
from a theatrical point of view—was her recent three weeks’ tour 
in J. Hartley Manners’ “Out There.” for the benefit of the Red 


Cross. It was like Miss Arthur to assume a réle in the play, which 
—if our memory serves us right—ran to exactly four lines. During 
the summer, she has been so seriously tempted by the films that 
we hear—with a pained resignation—that the stage is once more to 
lose her, this time because of the lure of the moving pictures. But 
wherever she goes, whether on the stage or on the screen, Vanity 
Fair salutes her worshipfully and respectfully raises its hat to her. 
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A Tale Illustrating the Skeptical Tendency in the Mind 


ee RANDPAPA,” said little Oswald — 
aged eleven—as he brought that vener- 
able gentleman his evening pipe, “tell 
me a story.” 

Hands trembling with age, grandpapa lighted 
his favorite meerschaum—or Liberty magnesi- 
um-silicate—dutifully filled by little Oswald 
with a top layer of tobacco, and a bottom layer 
of rubber bands. 

“What story shall I tell you, grandson? Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood?” 

“Oh, no, grandpapa. . . . I 
have heard Little Red Riding Hood 
so many times: in French from my 
governess; in Hungarian from papa’s 
valet; in Swedish from the cook, and 
in Russian from the hairdresser of 
my lovely Mamma. ‘Tell me a new 
story.” 

‘Let me see and grand- 
papa stroked his long, white beard 
which, only yesterday—in innocent 
fun—little Oswald had dipped in the 
mucilage bottle. “Ah, yes, 

Oswald, come here and sit at the feet 
of your aged grandparent.” 

Obediently, little Oswald took the 
plaid plush hassock from the corner 
of the fireplace and sat himself down 
at the feet of his grandpapa. 

“The love,” began the old man, 

“that some women cherish for dumb 
animals, or even for inanimate ob- 
jects, passeth all understanding. 


” 
. 


“Oh,” said little Oswald, “is that 
why Mamma tells Papa that walking 
is such good exercise, while Shang- 
hai, her prize Chow, always rides in 
the Rolls-Royce?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered grandpapa. 
“But don’t interrupt me, Oswald. A 
long time ago, in France, or there- 
abouts, lived the beautiful Yvonne 
de Rop, Ukulele Player Extraordi- 
nary to the Queen of Provence. 
Yvonne was in love with Guy, the handsome 
son of the King’s court plasterer—”’ 

“Oh, grandpapa!’’ asked little 
“What on earth is a court plasterer? 
heard of such a thing.” 

“Court plasterers were employed in olden 
times, my child, to plaster up political prisoners 
after they had been immured in various castle 
cellars. But I was saying, I believe, that 
Yvonne de Rop fostered a unique passion for 
Guy, who was, in sooth, a lovable, red-lipped, 
curly-haired rogue. As for Guy the 
sun rose and set in the soft blue eyes of Yvonne. 


Oswald. 
I never 


FT TPON her golden, Portuguese ukulele, that 
had been her mother’s, and her mother’s 
mother’s, and her mother’s mother’s mother’s, 
Yvonne played the ballades which Guy—out 
of the lightness of his spirit—from time to 
time composed. When the two lovers sang to- 
gether in the castle garden, the little birds of 
Provence stopped still to listen. Throughout 
the whole wide realm, no two sweethearts were 
as happy as Yvonne and Guy. 
“Tf, in the tender soul of Yvonne de Rop 
there was any rival for Guy’s affections, it 


Mediaeval Love 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


was her golden ukulele. She treasured it be- 
yond all price. In the daytime, it hung, sus- 
pended by a golden chain, from her milk-white 
neck. By night, she slept with it close clasped 
in her rosy arms.” 
“Oh, grandpapa!” Oswald. 


said little 


‘“‘Wasn’t Guy good-natured to put up with that 
sort of thing?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered grandpapa. 
don’t interrupt. 

“Now Guy’s papa, although he had in his 


“But 


“Yvonne was sore dismayed; and yet so great 
her love, she did not think to say him nay” 


day plastered up a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, was a very religious person. His 
fondest hope had always been to see his son 
leading a virtuous—and uninteresting—iife. 

“Accordingly, Guy, who was very obedient 
and dutiful to his father, consented to forswear 
his earthly love and to spend the rest of his 
life in a monastery, uplifted but slightly bored 
by the complete seclusion of an abbey. 

“Accordingly, one day, Guy sought the beau- 
tiful Yvonne. 

“‘*Vvonne’, said he, ‘my higher and better 
nature has called me to the distant Abbey of 





St. Saoulx, there to take my vows. Farewell! 
Farewell, forever!’ 
“Yvonne was sore dismayed. Guy had 


dashed her winged happiness rudely to earth. 
And yet, so great her love, she did not think 
to say him nay. 

“‘‘Guy, my adored one,’ she whispered, ‘if 
that be your will, let it be my will, as well.’ 
Whereat the maiden swooned softly in his 
manly arms. Over the leave-taking, many bit- 
ter tears were shed. Many and long were the 
farewell kisses. As they parted, Yvonne gave 
Guy her beloved ukulele. 





Drawn by Sydney Joseph 
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of a Modern Child 


‘“*You two have meant so much, so very much 
to me,’ she said, ‘I could not endure the pres- 
ence of one without the other. Take my preci- 
ous ukulele, Guy. And if, a year from this, 
you still remember me, play upon it this day 
twelvemonth, exactly at midnight. Will you 
promise ?’ 

‘“**T promise,’ said Guy, and so, disconso- 
late, but firm in his resolve, the good Guy left 
his beloved Yvonne. 

“Thus, dear Oswald, was another dream of 
love dispelled.” 

“Oh! That’s a horrid ending, 
grandpapa. I don’t like it at all!” 
Tears rolled down the chubby cheeks 
of the little Oswald. 


“TJ USH, my child; don’t cry. 

There is more of the tale to 
tell. After Guy had taken leave of 
Yvonne, he devoted himself earnest- 
ly to the duties of the Abbey, becom- 
ing so devout that, inside of a twelve- 
month, he was made Abbot.” 

“What good did -that do him, 
grandpapa?”’ 

“It gave him much more time to 
himself, my son, for meditation. And, 
besides, the Abbot’s cell was the best 
cell in the Abbey. For one thing, it 
had a little back door opening on ta 
a sunny garden.” 

“That was something, wasn’t it, 
grandpapa ?”’ 

“One midnight soon after the 
brave Guy had been made Abbot, and 
on the anniversary of the very day 
upon which he had entered the Ab- 
bey, the good monks were awakened 
by the sound of the sweetest music 
they had ever heard. Rising and fall- 
ing in measured cadences, it seemed 
like the dainty flashing of some fairy 
waterfall. 

“Enraptured, they gave ready ear. 
The music, they judged, came from 
the cell of the newly-made Abbot. On tip-toe, 
they crept to his cell to see. . . .” 

“See what?” gasped little Oswald. 

“The beautiful Yvonne de Rop, amid the 
profusion of her yellow hair, sitting cross- 
limbed on the soft pallet of the Abbot, playing 
her beloved ukulele.” 

“Oh, grandpapa!” 


** AND when the brothers at last entered the 

cell of the good Abbot, the maiden 
in great confusion shrieked gently, as hefitted 
a lady of her rank, and disappeared through 
the little garden door, out into the mysterious 
night. 

““ ‘What,’ asked the Father Sub-abbot, who 
was thin and ugly and old, ‘what Father Abbot, 
does this plaisdunce portend? And who was 
that beautiful maiden who fashioned such mag- 
ical music ?’ 

“Twas but a spectre,’ answered the good 
Guy, who had not quite recovered from the 
shock of the brothers’ intrusion. 

“ ‘Indeed,’ said the Father Sub-abbot, as he 
picked from the stone floor a delicately fash- 
ioned silken stocking, (Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Is Your Little Girl Safe? 


A Stirring Scenario of Sex, Souls and Slavery, According to the Accepted Movie Pattern 


Cast of Characters 

Mary Brake—just a girl,—like your daughter or 
mine. 

Mrs. Brake, her widowed mother. 

JoHN Mvrpock, a man’s man. 

HARFORD NEVILLE, a wealthy millionaire. 

VerA La Tovur, one of Those Women. 

GUNMEN, THIEVES, GAMBLERS, KIDNAPPERS, SEC- 
OND-STORY WoRKERS, WHITE SLAVERS, INEBRIATES, 
DrucG FIENDS, MAGDALENS, etc. 


APTION: ‘Mary Blake—one of God’s 
C sweetest flowers, blossoming in the pure 

sunshine of mother love, all unknowing 
the bitter winds of men’s evil passions that 
rage outside of the sheltered garden of her life.” 
(Suggested decoration for caption: Crossed 
Easter lilies. ) 

Close-up of Mary, taken on a windy day, 
against a background of apple-trees in full 
bloom. She is bending down one branch and 
chatting vivaciously to an unresponsive pigeon 
balanced on the end of it. Slow fadeout. 

The Blake’s house—respectable poverty in- 
dicated by shop-worn furniture, oil lamps, and 
stained wall-paper, but the impression of a cul- 
tured and artistic taste conveyed by the chenille 
portiéres, the ribbon rosette on the canary’s 
cage, the reproduction of ‘““The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing” over the mantel, and the lace tidies on the 
foots:ools. Mrs. Blake is lying on a sofa with 
a shawl over her, registering extreme ill-health. 
Mary runs in, excitedly waving a newspaper. 
She drops to her knees beside the sofa, and 
lovingly thrusts the paper in her mother’s face. 

Close-up of the lower half of a help-wanted 
page in the Evening World, supported by a 
spatulate thumb in the lower left-hand corner. 
In the middle is pasted an advertisement—in 
type three times as large as that surrounding 
it. It reads, “Young lady wanted for impor- 
tant position in refined office. Must be young 
and attractive. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Apply to Harford Neville, Wall Street.” 

Mrs. Blake and Mary embrace rapturously, 
and Mary rushes to get ready to answer the 
advertisement. She runs to the mirror and be- 
gins to unbutton her dress. Immediate change 
of scene. 

Neville’s outer office—his 
ness interests are shown by 
ports, insurance calendars, revolving chairs, 
hordes of clerks rushing in and out, wearing 
pencils on their ears, and three stenographers 
strumming on typewriters. A large glass door 
at the end of the room bears the sinister legend 
“Harford Neville, Private.” Mary enters tim- 
idly and speaks to the office boy. He motions 
languidly to the glass door, and she falteringly 
approaches it. 


tremendous busi- 
tickers, stock re- 


APTION: “Harford Neville—rich and 

powerful, who crouches behind his bags 
of gold, waiting his chance to cruelly spring on 
the helpless ones that relentless Fate sends 
across his path.” (Suggested decoration for 
caption: Bag of gold, on which sits a long- 
tailed devil, his hands clasped around his 
crossed knees. ) 

Close-up of Neville, a large and heavily built 
man, with hair touched with talcum at the tem- 
ples, wearing a cutaway and nervously chew- 
ing the end of a thick black cigar. 


Neville’s inner, or private office. He is sit- 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


ting in a large leather chair before an im- 
pressive desk, frowning at a pile of letters. He 
glances up impatiently as Mary enters, then 
looks amazed, and springs up to meet her. He 
brings a chair for her and they talk, Mary grad- 
ually losing her shyness. Finally she rises 
and grasps his hand in impulsive gratitude, 
then runs happily from the office. He goes to 
the door and stands looking after her, register- 
ing lust. 


APTION: ‘And so Mary became Neville’s 

private secretary, little thinking, as the 
busy days slipped by, that he who she so trusted 
in was but biding his time, craftily spinning 
the trap in which to some day snare her.” 
(Suggested decoration for caption: <A spider 
and its web.) 

Neville’s private office. Mary is improvis- 
ing on the typewriter, while Neville sits at the 
desk, watching her. She looks at the clock, 
which registers 4:50, and springs up to put on 
her hat and coat. Neville follows her, and puts 
a hand on her shoulder. 


APTION: “Why will you not dine with 
me this evening, Miss Blake? I am very 
lonely, and you will be doing me a great favor 
by giving me the pleasure of your company. 
I will escort you to your home at an early hour 
—your mother will not worry, I feel sure.” 
(Suggested decoration: Bottle and overturned 
glass of wine. ) 

Mary stands a moment in doubt. A flash of 
her mother, lying on the sofa, wearing an ex- 
pression of intense suffering, appears on the 
upper left-hand corner of the screen. Mary 
puts her hand over her eyes as if to shut out 
the vision, then squares her shoulders, tosses 
back her curls, and nods at Neville. They leave 
the office together. 

Close-up of Mary and Neville in Neville’s 
limousine. He is leaning close, talking to her, 
while his arm rests on the crétonne upholstery 
behind her. Mary sits very straight, as far 
from him as possible. Both sway constantly, 
giving the effect of the limousine’s rapid motion. 


APTION: “The White Light restaurant— 
the heart of the night life of the pleasure- 
crazed metropolis, where many a_ fluttering 
moth has had her frail wings singed in the 
dizzy whirlpool of folly.” (Suggested decora- 
tion: Girl dancing on table.) 

Private room in the restaurant. Table set 
for two, mostly with glasses. A waiter hovers 
over the table. The door opens, admitting 
Mary and Neville, followed by a head-waiter. 
Mary gazes delightedly around the room, regis- 
tering, “So this is Paris.” While she isn't 
looking, Neville draws the head-waiter aside 
and gives him a small vial, making elaborate 
gesturés of secrecy. The waiter bows reassur- 
ingly, and tiptoes over to the serving-table, 
looking nervously around him. As even this 
does not attract Mary’s attention, he slowly 
pours the contents of the vial into one of the 
two cocktails which are standing on the serv- 
ing-table. 

Close-up of slightly soiled hand holding vial, 
the contents of which drop slowly into the half- 
filled cocktail glass, causing a succession of 


evil-looking bubbles to rise slowly to the top. 

Mary and Neville sit at the table, and the 
Waiter serves tHe cocktails, giving Mary the 
drugged glass. (This is done very slowly and 
carefully, so that every one in the audience can 
get it—without a struggle.) Mary at first re- 
fuses to drink, then, as Neville urges her, she 
raises the glass. A small trick pictuspof Mrs. 
Blake (tossing feverishly about on her sofa) 
appears in the glass. Mary puts the glass down 
hastily. She and Neville argue, for about a 
hundred feet of film, to prolong the dramatic 
suspense; then Mary recklessly drinks the cock- 
tail. She instantly becomes dazed, looks about 
her, bewildered, then falls in graceful uncon- 
sciousness on the table. Her hair promptly 
comes down. Neville carries her out of the 
room. 


APTION: “John Murdock, reporter on 
the ‘Daily Sphere.’ Unheard of in the 
gay life of the metropolis, because he is not one 
of its so-called aristocrats or society idlers, 
but a member of the nobility of toil.’’ (Sug- 
gested decoration: An acorn and a sturdy oak.) 
Close-up of John Murdock, wearing the con- 
ventional belted coat and Fedora hat. He 
carries a pad and pencil, thus showing that he 
is a reporter. He looks fearlessly into the 
camera and rapidly raises and lowers his chest, 
registering virility. 

The exterior of the White Light restaurant. 
John is just passing when Neville comes out, 
carrying the unconscious Mary—a scene which 
is regarded with utter indifference by the door- 
man of the restaurant. John sees them, stops, 
and watches Neville and his burden get into 
a taxi. He waits till the taxi starts, to make 
it more difficult, then takes a running jump 
and hangs on to the back of the cab. 


APTION: “Vera La Tour, a product of 
the metropolis,—a creature without soul or 
shame, in whose gilded halls such men as Har- 
ford Neville find ready welcome.” (Suggested 
decoration: A coiled serpent, rearing its head.) 
Close-up of Vera La Tour, lying, in curves, 
on a divan which is covered with tiger skins. 
She is leaning on her elbow and flaunting the 
movie badge of shame—a cigarette. Picture 
fades slowly into 
The Den of Iniquity; Vera La Tour’s apart- 
ment,—a place evidently about the size of the 
Grand Central Palace. A large, high-ceilinged 
room, caked with furniture of the late Robert 
E. Lee period, and lined with paintings and 
mirrors. Vera reclines on her divan. Glimpses 
may be had of adjoining rooms with men and 
women in evening dress crowding about a rou- 
lette wheel, and of other depraved creatures 
shamelessly dancing the two-step and the old- 
fashioned waltz. Powdered footmen pass in and 
out, carrying bottles of synthetic champagne. 
Neville enters, carrying the still unconscious 
Mary. Vera looks at him in languid surprise, 
laughs contemptuously, and flicks the ash from 
her cigareite. She rises and leads the way to 
a smaller room (which is thrown on the screen 
in a gruesome green light). The room is poorly 
furnished and contains a cot. Neville places 





Mary on the cot, and he and Vera leave the 
room, in order to give (Continued on page 86) 
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ESTELLE WINWOOD 
Soon to appear here in the lead- 
ing role in Arnold Bennett’s 
“Helen with the High Hand,” a 
comedy the production of which 
represents the first of Adolph 
Klauber’s activities as an inde- 
pendent producer. Tl.e combina- 
tion of Mr. Bennett, Miss Win- 
wood and Mr. Klauber augurs 
an all Winter run for the comedy 


s 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CMARLOTTE FAIRCH'LO 


Ethel Barrymore will return in the Autumn to the legitimate 
drama, where, personally, we long to have her star perma- 
nently. She has been spending the Summer in the Metro’s 
movie studios, where she has recently—and praise be to 
Allah!—created a film version of “Our Mrs. McChesney” 





Julia Sanderson is the latest lamb to join the C. B. Dilling- 
ham flock. Under the guidance of so gifted a shepherd, she 
ought to find little difficulty in making ‘“‘Take It from Me” 
the most popular musical comedy of the Winter, especially 
with Doyle and Dixon, and Clifton Crawford to help her 


Stars in the Winter’s Sky 


Broadway Is Soon to Welcome Three of Its Major Favorites 





é.3 : 


DE WITT C. WARD 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


HEF, 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


Because he was for a great many years the most 
censpicuous pianist in the world; because he is 
one of the best living bridge players; but, chiefly, 
because, since the war started, he has dedicated 
his means, his talents, and his energies to the wel- 
fare of the destitute people of his native Poland 


iD 


J. ALDEN WEIR 


Because he is one of the commanding figures in 
American art; because he has always painted ex- 
actly what he liked, and refused to accept success 
otherwise; because he is the president of the Acad- 
emy; because this relief portrait of him is by his 
friend, John Flanagan; but, chiefly, because, for the 
past 66 years, he has been an ardent American 





ELSIE JANIS 


Because, for twenty 
years, she has been one 
of our best little gloom 
dispellers; because she is 
the ablest mimic on our 
stage; because she has 
preferred the society of 
her mother to that of any 
actual—or conceivable— 
suitor; because she has 
developed a type of danc- 
ing, which is inimitable 
and wholly her own; but 
chiefly, because, for the 
better part of a year, she 
has been in France, de- 
voting her talents to the 
task of making our boys 
in France forget for a 
while the existence of the 
firm of Hohenzollern, 
Hindenburg, and Hun 


VANITY FAIR 







HENRY L. DOHERTY 


Because, starting as a 
newsboy on the streets of 
Columbus, Ohio, he is to- 
day the owner of two 
hundred public utilities, 
the president of a $150,- 
000,000 corporation, the 
second largest oil pro- 
ducer in the world, a 
scientist and an inven- 
tor; because he gave 
$50,000 to the Catholic 
War Fund, although not 
a member of that church; 
because his notion of fun 
is to play the pipe organ 
installed at his home at 
Broad and Bridge Streets; 
but, principally, because 
he is the only million- 
aire in New York living 
below Fulton Street 
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Our Colorless Magazine Fiction 
Why Is it all so Painfully Stale, Flat, and Unprofitable? 


best short stories in our leading maga- 

zines, I am naturally asking myself— 
what is the matter with them? For the mo- 
ment I can half sympathize with those sour 
middle-aged persons who, after needlessly de- 
vouring vast quantities of current fiction, in- 
cluding the publishers’ advertisements, write 
fiercely at intervals about people like Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright. 1 wonder if I, too, might 
have that glow of conscious culture by saying 
something bitter about commercialism, and 
something sarcastic about Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers and Mr. Harold Bell Wright. It 
seems a sort of cachet of literary gentility. At 
all events, after reading forty stories in six mag- 
azines, I feel the need of attacking some one. 


Piss just read a score or two of the 


OT that I found them any worse than when 

I made the experiment the last time; or 
even the time before that. In fact, I doubt if 
there has been the slightest falling off in the 
quality of the American short story since the 
beginning of the present century. But there 
is no consolation in that. It is about like say- 
ing that a flat surface has become no flatter. 
That indeed is the serious side of the situation 
—the extreme rarity of any sort of exceptional 
short story writer, whether for bettter or for 
worse. 

You would suppose that among, say, a thou- 
sand short story writers who had run along ten 
years on an almost even plane of merit, a few 
might behave, I will not say in a startlingly 
original manner, but at least oddly. The pro- 
portion of queer people to the total population 
seems not to hold true among short story writers. 
They cannot even go insane, and you never meet 
one who is altogether idiotic. So you miss even 
that element of mental variety which, under 
the least favorable conditions, is not denied you 
in the outside world. 

I do not mean of course that human life is 
richer for the presence of the insane and the 
idiotic. I mean merely that if people in the 
world at large were really, like short story 
writers, always on the level of our expectations, 
it would be a relief even to have them fall below. 

If people never went to one, mental extreme 
or the other, but were all just fairly good and 
fairly clever, and, while doing and saying dif- 
ferent things, were in a personal sense almost 
indistinguishable, you would look upon a 
dangerous lunatic as a godsend. One would 
suppose some greatly daring magazine editor, 
finding that he could not relieve the tedium of 
the situation in any other way, would now and 
then print a story that was really maniacal. 
On the smooth surface of his magazine’s nor- 
mality, a shattered intellect might stand out 
rather picturesquely ;—a least it would cause 
remark. 

In the whole forty I did not find one that 
went to the noteworthy extreme of complete 
senselessness. The worst was not really bad, 
perhaps not very much worse than the best. 
The worst one, as it seemed to me, ran to the 
best of my recollection something like this: 


GOOD-LOOKING young curate of St. 
Thomas’s, Philadelphia, worn out by ac- 
tivities the value of which cannot be guessed, 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


desired to be alone with nature on the sea-coast; 
so he spends the summer in a shack not very far 
from Bar Harbor. He has a deep spiritual na- 
ture, as indicated by a beautiful Anglican voice, 


‘by a keen perception of the difference between 


nature’s ways and those of the fashionable peo- 
ple of Philadelphia, and by the fact that he 
rows out every morning all alone to see the sun- 
rise—a thing that no stock-broker would ever 
do. He is plainly an unworldly person. On 
the first morning he meets a strange, lovely, 
golden-haired girl in a boy’s tight bathing suit, 
extremely short, reading with unmistakable 
signs of enjoyment the Book of Common 
Prayer. She, too, rows out alone to see the sun- 
rise. He offers to read, and his voice thrills 
her. The far-off look in her eyes intimates to 
him a spiritual richness; yet that could hardly 
be, for something she has said implies that she 
is a movie girl. ‘They repeat this every morn- 
ing for two months, without talking to each 
other or happening to mention each other’s 
name; then they return to Philadelphia, each 
wondering who the other can possibly be. 
Luckily, she happens soon afterwards into his 
very church, recognizes his voice, finds him 
alone after the service, and their souls meet. 
Then it turns out that instead of being a movie 
girl, she is the daughter of a very wealthy and 
respectable citizen. 

Thus does the valued combination of sex, 
youth, beauty, true religion and love of nature, 
as exemplified by flesh tights, golden hair, ap- 
preciation of the sunrise, and the reading of 
the Book of Common Prayer, come to joyous 
Episcopal conclusion: The sacred union of 
piety and wealth. 


ERHAPS it is invidious to single out this 

harmless story; for, after all, the writer 
might, with a little practice, have achieved any 
one of the other thirty-nine. I am not at all sure 
that he could not have done just as well that 
little thing about the quaint old New England 
ladies who quarreled over a hen, and were 
brought together at the schoolboy’s bedside; or 
the hard, rich young woman, who knew the 
Vanderbilts, but found her soul at an Arizona 
sunset; or the large, stormy female, softened by 
a little child; or the honest, homely sailor-man 
who shamed the great ship-owner; or the young 
woman who, from association with the saintly 
old gentleman, had a glimpse of the beyond; or 
the coward who, after all, died bravely. In 
short, there is nothing in the writings of at least 
thirty-nine of his contemporaries, to which he 
may not reasonably aspire. 

For, while incidents and features may vary 
all the way from a shy girl’s inner life, to a 
combat with a walrus; and while they are so 
competently described that you do not really 
mistake the shy girl for the walrus, there is one 
thing that does not vary at all. It is the same 
sort of person that writes them all. The creator 
of the shy girl cannot in any essential sense be 
distinguished from the creator of the walrus; 
there is no reason why he should not have writ- 
ten both, and most of the others beside. 

Of course, there is nothing bad about them. 
They have merely been disciplined by some ex- 
ternal demand, real or imaginary, and a huge 
flat-iron has passed over their minds, smooth- 


ing out every wrinkle of their personality. Not 
a bad thing at all, if they were all in khaki and 
marching to the front, but among story-writers 
it helps to explain a remark of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s, which at first thoughts seemed 
hardly reasonable. “A yawn,” said he, “is a 
stifled yell.” 

It also explains, I think, why the above-men- 
tioned irritable middle-aged persons burst 
out with their bitter articles about commercial- 
ism and literary decay, insulting, rather ir- 
relevantly, the first successful novelist that 
meets the eye. It disposes anybody to lash 
about rather wildly. 


FRIEND, in whose judgment I have great 

confidence, tells me it is the fault of the 
editors, and shows how the editors’ tastes, if 
they ever had any, are soon completely over- 
borne by a series of anxieties. What with wor- 
rying whether it might offend somebody or dis- 
please advertisers, or did not end cheerfully 
enough, or did not speak kindly enough of the 
Middle West, where he hoped to increase his 
circulation; what, with the question of price, 
and the question whether it would break evenly 
at the bottom of the page so that it would be 
unnecessary to buy a poem as a “filler”; and 
the question of possible book-rights for his pub- 
lishing house by the same author; what with all 
these fusses along with a lot of hereditary for- 
mulas about vitality, virility, healthy optimism 
and the human appeal—the editor, little by 
little, parts with his own intelligence, and drifts 
off into a strange other-mindedness—a creature 
all made up of the shreds and patches of other 
people’s imaginary appetites. So it has come 
about, in the course of time, that the short story 
does not represent anybody’s taste. It is the 
mere product of an editorial guess as to what is 
generally inoffensive. 


HIS does seem to account for a good many 

of the phenomena. I suppose there are 
some editors who would admit, if you pinned 
them, that they did, as a matter of fact, buy 
short stories, precisely as a fisherman buys his 
bait; and they might justify themselves, as a 
fisherman would, for the suppression of their 
personal desires. Obviously one does not per- 
sonally care to eat the things one baits his hook 
with. One may employ brawn and turbulence 
in a red-blooded magazine to catch people in 
barber-shops; just as one may use “hellgram- 
ites” in going for black bass; and one may 
justify oneself in either case for not sharing 
in the taste of the consumer. I would not com- 
pel any editor to enjoy his own magazines. 

But it does, I think, imply too high a view 
of the original state of editors, some of whom 
have not curtailed their desires in the least, and 
would not have chosen differently had they 
been as free as air. The dullest short story in 
the world may be some editor’s darling. And 
what is there about most editors that we have 
observed, that should lead us to suppose that 
under any conditions they could discover a 
good short story, assuming that one existed ? 

Why, from our actual experience, should we 
assume that editors generally, even though free 
from every anxiety in the world, could ever 
discover anything ? 
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VANITY FAIR 


Karl Rosner’s Diary 


The Real Journal of the Kaiser’s Favorite War Correspondent 


German army that all men who expect to 

be captured shall keep a diary and carry 
it in an exposed place; so that when they fall 
into the hands of the Allies, a clear account of 
conditions in Germany, together with the latest 
plans of the German High Command, may at 
once be made patent to the captors. 

No German prisoner should ever be taken 
who has not a complete and legible account, in 
a Line-a-Day book, of all the things that the 
Allies most want to know. At least, so we may 
gather from the number of stories which are 
printed in the daily papers bearing on the secret 
conditions of the German Empire, always 
culled, with due credit, “‘From the diary of a 
captured German soldier.” 

This diary-writing habit has apparently 
spread from the common soldiers to the various 
non-combatant attachés of the German army, 
until now even the war-correspondents and can- 
teen-workers have taken it up and spend most 
of their spare time writing up back diary pages 
which they were too sleepy to write on the 
proper evenings. 

It is to this vogue that we are indebted for 
the accompanying excerpts from the real diary 
of Karl Rosner, the temperamental correspond- 
ent of the Lokal Anzeiger.* Rosner is, as is 
well known, attached to the even more tempera- 
mental Kaiser—for personal publicity purposes. 
It will be remembered that Herr Rosner has 
immortalized, in his dispatches, the Emperor’s 
great love for the tiny, delicate things of 
nature (c.f. the Violet-and-Kaiserin dis- 
patch—April 7), his intrepidity under 
fire, his tender-heartedness when think- 
ing of the devastation caused by Ger- 
many’s enemies, and his mighty, Jove- 
like wrath when planning a suitable pun- 
ishment for (a) England, (b) France, 
(c) Italy and (d) America on (a) Au- 
gust 21, (b) October 5, (c) November 
15 and (d) December 11. (Schedule sub- 
ject to change without notice.) 


[cerns is evidently a rigid rule in the 


HIS diary of Herr Rosner was found 

in a bomb-proof shelter (forty feet 
under ground, and twenty miles from the 
front) which had served as headquarters 
for the Kaiser and his entourage when in 
active service with the armies. It was a 
regulation black leather book, giving, in 
the front pages, a list ot the principal 
cities of the world, and spaces for the 
owner’s weight, height, and the numbers 
of his watch and bicycle. Further on, in 
the even more intimate section, was found 
the real diary of the most famous of Ger- 
man war correspondents. 

In these intimate pages were recorded 
the actual events of those lyric days when 
the All-Highest, bronzed and glowing 
with health, picked up fragments of shells 
from the battlefield and sent them home, 
to the Kaiserin, to remind her of the 
nature of their married life; and per- 
formed other little offices of tenderness 
calculated to show him in his true light 
as a Tender Shepherd. 

We print herewith certain items, first 
as they appear on the left-hand pages of 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


the diary. (These items were subsequently 
transcribed and published in the Lokal An- 
zeiger.) We also print the entries as they ap- 
pear on the right-hand pages of the same diary, 
these latter passages being the correspondent’s 
own version of the affairs—for private reference 
only. 


For the Lokal Anzeiger: 

“His Majesty was in a most poetic mood 
to-day. He made a splendid, heroic figure of 
the poet-fighter. We had stopped by an old 
farm-house (ruthlessly destroyed by its inhabi- 
tants). The Emperor was taking a drink from 
an old well. Holding the bucket in his right 
hand, he turned to me and said: 

“ “Rosner, as I drink this water from this old 
bucket, I am reminded, with tears in my eyes 
and longing in my heart, of a passage from an 
opera which I myself wrote in the Fall of 1899. 
The opera was called, as you remember, “Dop- 
plebrau,” and the song, rendered by a char- 
acter called Brunhilde, was ‘*‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” I have seldom written anything bet- 
ter, Rosner! And to think that my people are 
now being prevented from hearing further com- 
positions from my versatile pen by this terrible 
catastrophe forced upon Germany by her ruth- 
less enemies!’ 

“Great tears welled up in the Emperor’s eyes 
as he spoke these words, and buried his face 
deep into the bucket of cool, limpid water, to 
hide his emotion.” 





THE REPROBATE OF POTSDAM 
From a Lithograph by George Bellows 
“The Crown Prince felt a little dizzy and went to lie down on 


the pool table. I tried to induce him not to propose any 
more toasts to the House of Hohenzollern in the champagn> 
cup, but you know what the lad is when he really gets started” 


From Rosner’s Private Diary: 

“Tf it were not for the fact that this job is 
the means of keeping me out of the draft, I 
would certainly throw it up. A man can stand 
just so much of this hot air Imperial tenderness 
stuff every twenty-four hours and then he has 
to run around the block or do something to work 
it off. But I am tied to it all day long, and it 
is beginning to get on my nerves. To-day we 
spent in fussing around an old farm-house, 
trying to work up something for a story to send 
back to the paper. His Majesty was very 
anxious to have something strong, as he felt 
that that little one about the violets didn’t get 
over as effectively as it should have done. There 
was a tendency to kid it on the part of the 
enemy press. We chased around all over the 
farm, looking for something which he could 
take and make into a poignant episode. Final- 
ly, we hit on the old well, and, after a Bavarian 
private had been made to take a drink of the 
water first to see if it was poisoned, the All- 
Highest ran through a little dress-rehearsal of 
the act just to see how it would shape up, and 
then, calling a war-council of his staff, he took 
the bucket and made his little speech. The 
council was then dismissed, and I worked out 
a story on the event, which, after submitting to 
His Majesty for corrections and addenda, I 
filed at the telegraph office for the Anzeiger.” 


For the Lokal Anzeiger: 


“Seated at Headquarters this afternoon, His 
Majesty displayed signs of great emotion. 
I stepped to his side to catch what he 
might say, and am now able to communi- 
cate the following remarks on the Ameri- 
can situation: 

‘I am depressed beyond words,’ the 
All-Highest said, ‘at the thought of what 
awaits America in this frightful holocaust 
brought on by the foes of Germany. Per- 
sonally, I have only the highest regard 
for America. Some of my best friends 
are there. I still have on my bureau at 
Potsdam a hand-painted china ash-tray 
brought to me from Atlantic City by 
Prince Henry of Prussia after his visit to 
America some years ago. And now that 
this fair land has decided to cast her lot 
with the enemies of German civilization, 
there can be but one fate in store for her— 
namely, complete annihilation. Believe 
me, Rosner, to annihilate America will 
hurt me more than it does her.’ ”’ 


From Rosner’s Private Diary: 

“A report came from Brest to-day say- 
ing that so many American troops are 
landing there that they are all out of 
picture post-cards. When the Emperor 
heard this, he gnawed at one end of his 
moustache until all the brilliantine came 
off it. 

“There has been a terrible mistake 
somewhere,’ he said. ‘That these Ameri- 
cans are allowed to get across in such 
quantities. I wish, Rosner, that you 
would begin to think up a list of euphe- 
mistic synonyms for “retreat,” such as 
“straightening out our lines” and “retir- 
ing to position of (Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Man With the Inside Dope 


Especially the Creature Who Knows What’s Wrong With the War 


HEN this war is over (let me make 
\\) myself quite clear, at the very start: this 
opening remark of mine should not be 
construed as a pro-German peace-feeler, or as 
Teuton propaganda; the war has got to end 
sometime, hasn’t it?) well then, when the war 
is over, there are going to be two classes of 
civilian veterans: those who were constantly 
supplied, throughout the course of the conflict, 
with inside information concerning its various 
phases, and those who were absolutely in the 
dark except for what they were able to read in 
the papers and in the official communiqués. 

In the first class—as it is already beginning 
to appear—will be practically all of my friends, 
and all of their friends whom they have brought 
out to dinner, or introduced to me at the club. 
(I have never seen anything like the inside 
information possessed by men to whom one is 
introduced at the club. They seem to hang 
around, waiting for introductions to new peo- 
ple, simply to impart the latest bit of official 
dope which they have recently learned from 
“some one on the inside.”’) 

In the second class, the ingenuous and credu- 
lous believers, I seem to be slated for solitary 
membership, unless we include those citizens 
who have been confined in our state institutions 
and have therefore been imaccessible to con- 
fidential tips on the conduct of the war. 

The trouble with me is, I am too trusting. 
I haven't seen enough of Life. Living at home, 
as I do, with nothing more disillusionizing 
coming into my experience than an occasional 
kleptomaniacal cook, I am blind to the fact that 
things are never so good as they seem, and 
that every silver lining, if properly turned in- 
side out by someone who really knows the facts, 
will reveal a perfectly bully cloud. 

Consequently, when I read that the Salva- 
tion Army is making excellent doughnuts for 
the boys in France, I say to myself, *That’s 
fine! I always knew that the Salvation Army 
would make good if they would only stop play- 
ing alto on cornets.” And then, when I see a 
photograph confirming the story by showing a 
soldier eating a Salvation Army doughnut, with 
some such jocose caption as, “This photograph 
shows a ‘Sammie’ eating a Salvation Army 
doughnut. Yum-yum!” then I am sure that the 
organization is really doing fine work. 


O, the next time conversation lags at lunch- 
eon, I venture the statement that the Salva- 
tion Army seems to be filling a valuable place 
at the front. I don’t say it with any show of 
arbitrary dictatorialness. The Salvation Army 
is nothing to me,—-my people are Unitarians. 
I just offer the remark as a general contribution 
to what little good-will there is floating about, 
these days. 

But, no sooner have I said it, than I perceive 
that I have made a frightful blunder. Mergel- 
son looks at me pityingly, as if I had just told 
him that I believed in Santa Claus. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you fall for 
that stuff, do you? Why, listen! I was talk- 
ing the other day with a man who has just come 
back from France and he told me that it is a 
well-known fact over there that the Salvation 
Army never fried a doughnut in its life. Why! 
those Salvation Army girls just stick around in 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


Paris, waiting for the American soldiers to take 
them out to Pré Catelan for a good lunch and 
a spin in the Bois. They never get within 
forty miles of the front. Do you want to know 
who really fries those doughnuts you see pic- 
tures of in the papers? Well, I'll tell you. It 
is the chef at the Café de Paris, and any one 
can go in there and buy a dozen of them for 
one franc. The Salvation Army simply bought 
up a couple of days’ batches and hired a dough- 
boy to pose eating them in the Luxembourg 
Gardens.” 

Well now, I ask you, what is there to say to 
that? 

All I can do is to look the gullible thing that 
I am, and say, “Is that so? Well, that certain- 
ly is a big surprise to me.” And I feel as if 
I had just been rudely told that storks do- not 
really bring the babies. 


OU might think that I would learn to dis- 

criminate, and when I see something in the 
papers. which looks as if someone were doing a 
good piece of work, that I would automatically 
say to myself: 

“Oh! yes, that’s all very well for newspaper 
talk, but, if the real facts were known I'll bet 
the guy is a German agent.” 

But no. I can’t seem to break myself. When 
I read that there is going to be another Liberty 
Loan floated in September I say to myself: 

“Fine! It’s little enough we can do to buy 
the food and clothes for the soldiers and 
sailors.” 

And perhaps I make some such observation 
as that in the presence of Mr. Clatch, or Clutch 
(a friend of Bloomley’s, who has just been in- 
troduced to me and whose name I didn’t quite 
catch). 
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Why! those Salvation Army girls just stick 
around in Paris, waiting for the American sol- 
diers to take them out to the Pré Catelan 
for a good lunch and a spin in the Bois” 


In this event, Mr. Clatch, or Clutch— 
(Bloomley had a cigar in his mouth when he 
introduced us )—looks at Bloomley as if to say: 

“What has your friend here,—a case of ar- 
rested development?” and then turns to me and 
confides : 

‘Let me tell you something, young man. I 
have just come up from Washington, where | 
met several men who were in a position to 
know what they were talking about. And what 
I didn’t find out about that Liberty Loan isn’t 
worth finding out. Why, do you know where 
all of that money goes that you think you are 
sending over to France in the form of food and 
clothing for the boys? Well, I'll tell you where 
it goes: it goes into hotel bills at the New 
Willard for the employees of the Treasury De- 
partment. ‘Two thousand of them are living 
there, signing checks for their meals and having 
breakfast served in bed, all at the expense of 
the Liberty Loan fund. Two thousand of them 
have been elected to summer membership at 
the Chevy Chase Country Club, where they can 
get Maryland high-balls: all on you poor fishes 
who think that you are contributing to the 
carrying-on of the war. That’s where your six 
hillion dollars are going. And I got that dope 
straight, too.” 

Somehow, it doesn’t sound convincing to me, 
but I am in no position to tell the man he 
lies. 


TAKE the 5:17 every night for Wimble- 

hurst, and the 8:20 in every morning and 
nothing ever happens on those trains, or between 
times at the office, which would entitle me to 
pose as the confidant of any one of our national 
councils. The first that I know of what the 
Fuel Administration, or the Committee on 
Training Camp Activities or the Vigilantes, 
have up their sleeves is when I see the an- 
nouncement in the newspaper, saying that it 
was done yesterday. So there is nothing that 
I can do when someone hands me some con- 
fidential, inside information as to the real con- 
dition of affairs, which is different from what it 
is popularly supposed to be. I just have to 
look enlightened or surprised, or greatly pleased 
and exclaim: “Well, I'll be darned!” 


UT, sooner or later, I am going to get up 
some inside dope of my own. I will stand 

for just a few more disclosures. I will listen 
while Blevitch tells me, confidentially, that the 
Liberty Motor is so constructed that it explodes 
‘ts soon as it is fifty feet off the ground, and 
that it is really an invention of German agents 
intended to retard our airplane program. I 
will give polite attention to Nevinsby’s friend 
when he contides to me that, as a matter of 
fact, the negro troops who were decorated for 
bravery were found hiding in a barn after the 
battle and were awarded medals on a secret 
order from the Administration for the purpose 
of getting the negro vote in the next election. 
And I may seem to be absorbing the inside dope 
of Bushwick when he springs that old one about 
the Red Cross sweaters with the five-dollar bills 
in them, or when he informs me that every 
transport that crosses the ocean throws a hun- 
dred barrels of white flour overboard every day 
because the soldiers (Continued on page 74) 
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=o Five Popular Forms of War-Weddings 

“A Sketches by Ethel Plummer 
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ery VER since we stepped into the war, war-weddings have almost replaced base- opportunity of doing it, have been marrying all over the country without the 
un- ball as the national sport. There is something about the war that seems least apparent effort. In fact, the more you see of some of our war brides, the 
a to affect everybody with a morbid craving for matrimony. It seems as if the more you understand why our army and navy are so anxious to get overseas. On 
“ entire nation has adopted “Marriage Will Win the War” as its latest slogan. this page, right before your eyes, are shown some of our leading varieties of 


4) People who, in normal times, would obviously never have had the slightest war-weddings—the kinds that are figuring so strikingly in all the society papers. 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 
Renée Prahar’s portrait bust of Madame Alla 
Nazimova, which has lately been successfully ex- 
hibited in New York, Miss Prahar is an American, 
She has studied under Bourdelle in Paris, but has 
now settled her studio permanently in New York 


STRELECKI 
Jo Davidson’s portrait head of Mrs. Sanders 
Draper. Davidson, though best known for his 
heads of men, has lately achieved three notable 
feminine portraits—Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Miss Mary Canfield, and the head shown above 





@r. a. swaine 


“Nan”, a head by 
Jacob Epstein, the 
American sculptor 
who, for the past 
three years, has scored 
a splendid series of 
artistic achievements 
in London, and who 
is now fighting at the 
front in France 





-LMAN MAURICE GOLDBERG 
“Head of a girl”, by Emil R. Zettler. This is an Katharine V. R. Crosby’s portrait of Miss Alma 
immensely subtle and provocative bit of portrait De Gersdorff. Miss Crosby’s work in sculpture is 
work, by a rising sculptor in Chicago. The every year attracting more and more attention. 
statue, which is in white majolica, possesses a Recent statues by her of Itow, the Japanes: 
most exquisite surface and glaze. The head is dancer, and of other figures in contemporary New 
now cn view at the Scott & Fowles Gallery York life, have registered genuine artistic successes 


Progress in Contemporary Portrait Sculpture 


Recent Examples of the Work of Five American Sculptors 
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Light on Russia and the Russians 


M. Fedor Gladigotoff Explains the Situation, in a Nutshell 


Americans,” said M. Gladigotoff, “but 

there is almost universal regret at the 
American failure to understand the Russian 
character and the nature of Russia’s aims. The 
Russian is not to be judged by your Occidental 
standards. You speak of the motives of this 
or that person, or group of persons, as if to dis- 
tinguish them thereby. Ah, if you could but 
realize that there are no dominant motives in 
the Russian character. 

“The key to the Russian character is its in- 
ner freedom, its mysticism, if you will; which 
resents the tyranny of definition and refuses to 
be bound by one motive to the exclusion of an- 
other, or to reject one thought merely because 
it is incompatible with another thought enter- 
tained at the same time. 


wD Aer is no prejudice in Russia against 


* AMERICANS in Russia made the 
grave mistake of asking Russians 
what they wanted. Members of the Ameri- 
can commission left a most unfavorable im- 
pression on that account. A Russian would 
not even ask himself that question. Noth- 
ing is more repugnant to his view of mental 
liberty than such attempts to pin him down. 
‘The soul is a river,’ said the poet Bim- 
batieff. Deep down in the Russian spirit 
is the twilight of dubiety inherited from 
age-long brooding on the steppes, and there 
can be no clear conception of the combined 
simplicity and complexity of the Russian 
character that does not grasp this fact. 

“And, just there, is the fatal mistake of 
almost every Western observer. He will 
say of a Russian that he holds an opinion, 
or its opposite, whereas the Russian, in the 
profoundest sense, holds both an opinion 
and its opposite. 

“There is a Menshevik in every Bolshe- 
vik. 

‘There is a Bolshevik in every Menshe- 
vik: 

“T have known many Russians to go to 
their death for a principle when they were 
just as firmly convinced of its converse. 
Western nations never seem to realize this 
two-fold tenacity of the Russian soul. It 
accounts largely for the failure of the Allied 
diplomacy. 


“TEXHEN it must never be forgotten that the 
words ‘brotherhood of man’ take on, with 
the Russian, a peculiar significance. They are 
nomere phrase; they are a reality of his religion. 
Western peoples have no idea how passionately 
he feels the bond of our common humanity or 
how violently he insists that others shall feel it. 
‘Brotherly love to the Russian is higher than 
life itself. One Russian will often kill another 
who has shown himself lacking in brotherly 
love. Murders take place out of sheer devotion 
to the ideal of brotherhood, the murderer feel- 
ing as a brother toward the victim, but suspect- 
ing that the victim did not feel as a brother 
toward him. 

“It explains the killing of those thousands 
upon thousands of officers by their soldiers. 
The troops had nothing against the officers. On 
the contrary, they loved them; for the officers 
almost always treated them well, and the Rus- 
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sian soldier is singularly susceptible to grati- 
tude. In depth of tenderness the Russian pri- 
vate soldier is not surpassed by any soldier in 
the world. 

“But the officers, though outwardly kind, 
were suspected of holding unsound views on 
the subject of the universal obligation of human 
fraternity. They were killed in the spirit of 
brotherhood, lest in the future they might not be 
brotherly enough. 


“Tg INDNESS, gentleness and docility are at 

the bottom of the Russian character. So 
deeply are they attached to these qualities that 
they will go to any lengths—even to pillage and 
murder—against people who seem not to have 
them to the requisite degree. The Western 


mind must not misjudge these atrocities. They 





SCOTT & FOWLES 


PLAYING THE MARSEILLAISE 


A statue by Eli Nadelman which has created, of late, 
no end of comment among critics and lovers of art 


are deplorable, of course, but they have their 
origin in the proverbial sweetness of the Rus- 
sian disposition, its naiveté, subtlety, profound 
idealism, and irresponsible gaiety. The West- 
ern mind will never attain a true conception of 
the Russian character, so long as it persists in 
its misunderstanding of murder. 


** AS to the situation of the last few months, it 

must be remembered that the government 
is not, in the Western sense, a2 government, nor 
are recent political events in Russia to be re- 
garded as political. Social and political life, in 
Russia, are one. The Federation of Soviets is 
a social executive. In one sense it may be re- 
garded as consisting of self-appointed juntas. 
In another it may be said to rest, as no other 
government in the world has ever rested, on the 
will of the rank and file. It is the beginning 
of social democracy. The making of a pair of 


boots is as much a political act as the collection 
of taxes. 

‘Yet there is no social consciousness, but only 
class feeling. Social consciousness will come in 
time, unless thwarted by the manifest tendency 
toward autocracy. 

“There is a reaction at the present time 
against the Soviets and a growing readiness to 
fight for middle class ideas, but this is held in 
check by the rapid spread of the hatred of the 
bourgeoisie. 

“Russians realize that the overthrow of the 
Soviets would destroy the fruits of the class 
revolution, but at the same time they realize 
that unless the Soviets are overthrown the class 
revolution cannot bring forth any fruit at all. 
The paralysis of industry has firmly convinced 
them that the bourgeoisie and the ‘intelligentsia’ 

must be brought back—but to such an out- 
come of their long struggle. and theiy suffer- 
ings they are inalterably opposed. 

“This intertwining of the revolutionary 
and the counter-revolutionary motive in the 
same mind has become a marked trait in 
Russian psychology. The ardor with which 
he desires a stable government is exactly 
balanced by the ardor with which he de- 
sires, no government at all. The Rugsian 
is an enthusiast but he is not a bigot. 
There is a broad inclusiveness to his de- 
sires corresponding to the vast horizons of 
his native land. 

“T am very glad to have this opportunity 
of speaking on this subject to a representa- 
tive of Vanity Fair, for I think it may re- 
move some misconceptions that have pre- 
vented a sympathetic understanding.” 

“Ts it true,” M. Gladigotoff was asked, 
“that the cadets, in combination with the 
Cossacks and Moderate Lefts, along with a 
part of the Red Guards in Finland, and 
the disaffected element in the Ukrainian 
Rada have taken Moscow, Omsk and 
Yekaterinoslav and have now set up a gov- 
ernment under the dictatorship of General 
Korniloff, at Archangel ?” 


**TT is partly true,” said M. Gladigotoff, 
“but centralization is not so apt to 
come about in that way as by the tendency 
toward decentralization which is now rap- 
idly going on in the Soviets themselves and 
which, carried to extremes, will inevitably 
swing back to autocracy, which in turn (with 
that remorseless logic that can be plainly dis- 
cerned in the whole course of events since the 
beginning of the revolution) will at once pre- 
pare the way for a new experiment in Par- 
ticularism. 

“Unless you bear this tendency in mind, you 
will become confused among the apparently 
conflicting details of the foreign despatches. 
There has already been too much confusion 
in the interpretation of Russian events by the 
press of the Entente Allies. To the Russian 
mind it seems unpardonable. I intend to de- 
vote every moment of my visit here to putting 
the Russian situation before the American pub- 
lic in a clearer light.” 

“But perhaps it might be wiser if Americans 
didn’t think about Russia at all. Yes, on the 
whole, it might be wiser—far wiser.” 
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Billie Burke who, yielding to the cry of “Back 
to the land,” is at present creating 2n out-of- 
door film entitled “In Pursuit of Polly.” The 
picture will be released a few days after our 
anxious readers have perused and digested this 
caption. Gocd luck to it—and to its star! 


Here is a portrait of Florence Turner, who was originally 
featured as “‘The Vitagraph Girl’? and as such was known 
and loved all over the world. She is here shown on the 
summit of Mt. Spokane, in Washington, where she is 
completing—along with Tyrone Power—a moving pic- 
ture drama to be released in New York, by the Wash- 
ington Motion Picture Corporation, in the near future 


Here is Lilian Gish, the heroine of 
“Hearts of the World’; likewise, 
the hero of it—Robert Harron. They 
are shown in a new picture, which 
Mr. Griffith is about to release, en- 
titled “The Great Love.” It was in 
this moving picture play that 
Lady Diana Manners, Miss Violet 
Asquith, Queen Alexandra, and sev- 
eral other notable English women 
consented to assume minor rdéles at 
the earnest behest of Mr. Griffith 


“Back to the Land” 


Seems Now to Be the Watchword in the Movies 
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Handicapping at Golf 


No Perfect System for Even-Handed Justice Has as Yet Been Devised 


idiosyncrasies of human nature, there is 
probably none more curious than the 
kickers’ handicap. It is practically an ac- 
knowledgment that it is impossible to satisfy 
everyone, or even to prove that equal justice has 
been done. It is a frank admission that the 
majority of players kick about their handicaps, 
and that the only way to satisfy them is to let 
them fix their own upon certain occasions. 
Thus it comes about that one of the most popu- 
lar forms of competition in almost every golf 
club is one in which every player is left free 
to set his own estimate on his abilities, as com- 
pared to the absolute standard of excellence set 
by a gentleman known as Colonel Bogey, or the 
absolute unreliability of a lady known as Luck. 

All games have some system which is de- 
signed to place players of varying skill upon a 
more equal footing; but golf alone presents the 
anomaly of using the same scale for two en- 
tirely different purposes and of picking out the 
spots at which advantage is to be given. Fancy 
a tennis tournament in which odds were to be 
given only in the third game of the second set 
and the first game of the third set, whether the 
player wanted them there or not. 

The established system of handicapping in 
golf is to take three of the candidate’s medal 
scores, average them, and give him the differ- 
ence between that and the par of the course. In 
medal play, he gets his full allowance, regard- 
less of what he makes on any individual hole. 
If he takes 10 to the long hole and then does 
the pond hole in 2, he is neither better nor worse 
off than if he did one in 7 and the other in 5. 

In match play, only three-quarters of the 
handicap is allowed, the weaker player getting 
the difference. If A is a 14 handicap man, 
matched to play B, who gets 6, three-quarters 
of the difference is6. The peculiar thing is that 
it is very seldom indeed that the player gets 
these 6 strokes, because they are to be taken 
only at certain designated holes, where they may 
be of no use to him. 


\ MONG the many contributions to the 


Three Other Systems 

HERE are three variations from this sys- 

tem, none of which is recognized in the offi- 
cial laws of golf, and therefore never adopted in 
tournament play. One is the personal agree- 
ment between two players for the concession 
of bisques. This is giving a certain number 
of strokes to be taken anywhere throughout the 
round, until the allotment is exhausted. This 
number is always less than the player’s regular 
handicap, which is only another way of ac- 
knowledging that he would never get all the 
strokes that are coming to him if the official 
system were followed. 

The second system is the kickers’ handicap, 
in which each fixes his own handicap before 
starting, using his best judgment as to how 
nearly he can come to what will probably be 
the temporary bogey of the course for that day, 
the figure being selected by lot from some num- 
bers within 5 or 10 of par. 

There is no better evidence of the general 
dissatisfaction with the present handicapping 
system than the almost universal introduction 
of kickers’ handicaps. Among the evidences 
of the accuracy with which some of the older 
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hands can gauge their handicaps when they 
know about what the bogey will be, are the re- 
sults at the annual Seniors’ tournaments at 
Apawamis, in which there are always four or 
five ties, whereas ties in the regular handicap 
matches are very rare. 

The third system goes by the name of the 
Yorkshire handicap, and is credited to some of 
the leading players in that county in England, 
and it is unquestionably the best of all systems, 
because it is the only one that takes into ac- 
count the wide variations in a player’s game 
from day to day. There is probably no game 
known which will show such vicissitudes in 
form, except in the case of professionals or 
very high class amateurs. 

The Yorkshire handicap is governed by three 
simple rules: 

1. The players start even on the first tee. 

2. The first player that wins a hole con- 
cedes a stroke to his opponent on the next hole, 
and continues to concede a stroke a hole as long 
as he can save or win holes. As soon as his 
opponent wins a hole, they play even again, and 
the first to win a hole on even terms concedes 
a stroke to the loser, just as before. 

3. Strokes are never conceded by a player 
who wins a hole on which he is receiving a 
stroke, even if he wins the hole without the 
assistance of the stroke. 

It will be seen from this that as long as a 
player cannot win a hole, even when he is 
getting a stroke, he will continue to get strokes, 
and the player who can play every hole at least 
a stroke better will have to continue to give 
them. 


Club Handicaps 

ib igoee principal use of the handicap system is 

in the player’s home club, at which he prob- 
ably takes part in a large number of matches 
during the season. The weekly tournaments 
are usually medal play affairs, in which he gets 
his full handicap, so that if he is a 12 man and 
goes round in 92, his score is posted as 80 net. 

There are two varieties of match play. One 
is against individual players, qualifying in six- 
teens and using the lose and drop out system. 
The other is against bogey, the player winning 
or losing the hole according to his score as com- 
pared to bogey or par for that individual hole. 
In either form, the player gets only three-quar- 
ters of his regular handicap. 

Here comes in a peculiar defect that the 
Yorkshire system aims to eliminate. There is 
no official system for the selection of the holes 
at which strokes are to be taken. Some clubs 
concede strokes at the longest holes, on the 
assumption that the weaker player will be out- 
driven. Others start by giving strokes on the 
short holes, on the theory that the less skilful 
player is not accurate on the short game. This 
is the system in use by the clubs using our pub- 
lic links at Van Cortlandt, notably the New 
York Newspaper Golf Club. Still another sys- 
tem is a combination with one or other of these 
with a consideration of difficulty. Two holes 
may be of about the same length, but one 
will require much more skilful management 
to get home in two than the other, and at such 
a hole the weaker player should get a 
stroke. 


The theory of handicapping is that a player 
who goes round in about 95 should get 10 
strokes from a player who can do it in 85. Why 
he should not get these 10 strokes in match play 
has never been explained, and why he should 
not be guaranteed all of the three-quarters that 
he is allowed is also a mystery. 


Where Handicaps Fail 

HE weak point in the system is that it 

makes no allowance for the periodical fluc- 
tuations in the average player’s game. He will 
go round one day in 85 or 90, and the next he 
cannot beat 100. Let one player be right on 
his game and the other a little off, and the re- 
sult is a foregone conclusion. 

The Yorkshire handicap is the only system 
that provides for this unevenness. It encour- 
ages a player to make a match with anyone who 
is not more than 15 or 20 strokes better than 
himself, at any time, whether he is on his game 
or not, because the better player will have to 
give the greater odds. Amateurs of the first 
rank, eligible for the Metropolitan or United 
States Association lists, are not troubled with 
this irregularity in their game, and are per- 
fectly satisfied with the official rating given 
them. They will go round within three or four 
strokes of the same score under the same weather 
conditions, every time. The average player, the 
15 handicap man, may take 20 more in the 
afternoon than he did in the morning. 

Another point that is not provided for in 
any other system is the basis for a fair match 
between two players who are unfamiliar with 
each other’s game. Perhaps one or both have 
no club handicap. If they meet for a friendly 
match, the question of odds is always difficult, 
and largely matter of guess work. If they play 
a Yorkshire handicap, one will have to be very 
much superior to the other, 20 strokes at least, 
to get more than one or two holes ahead at any 
time during the round, because the better he 
plays, the more he will have to concede. 


Some Practical Illustrations 
N order to show how this system works out 
in practice, take the following scores of a 
match played at Wykagyl this spring. This 
has been selected because it so happened that 
each player made exactly his normal medal 
score for the 18 holes. Wykagyl is handicapped 
on the long-hole system, and the asterisks show 
the six holes at which A had to concede strokes 
to B: 


Ee 2s & (SS e6h. a S98 
Asif: €°°6 6. BPs Ag = 42 
Be S48 FP) SS GG 45 
10 118 12" 13 4S 16 17 “18 
As. 4 5 5 ree 5 ae. 6 = 42 = 84 
Bo S$ 4-0 * #269 3.55) = £02 


A won the match on the 16th green with 3 
up and 2 to go. He also won the 18th in play- 
ing out the bye holes, which would have made 
him 4 up, had they been playing for so much 
a hole. At medal play they would have been 
all square, as B had 8 more handicap than A. 

Of the 6 strokes that A is supposed to con- 
cede to B, that player got the benefit of 2 only. 
The stroke at the 2nd hole won it for him, and 
the stroke at the 14th saved it. He won both 
the 3rd and 9th with- (Continued on page 84) 
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This black hen car- 
rier pigeon, owned by 
A. S. Vincent of New 
York, has the remark- 
able flying record of 
six hundred miles be- 
tween 5:20 A. M. and 
7:40 P. M. Two weeks 
before this flight she 
flew 500 miles in a day 


LEvICK 


A new container for carrier 
pigeons, devised by August de 
Corte, a Belgian residing here, 
is here illustrated. The cage, 
writing tablet, pencil, and mes- 
sage, hanging from the bird’s 
breast by a harness which is fas- 
tened about its body, may beseen 
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This illustrates the 
method of carrying 
carrier pigeons on ac- 
tive war duty. They 
are secured in a bas- 
ket by elastic bands 
to prevent undue jars 


Pigeons released from aeroplanes and 
seaplanes in this manner have saved 
many lives. One bird, with a mes- 
sage from four air-men who came 
down into the sea, died from exhaus- 
tion after arriving at its destination 





This shows an aluminum 
message holder and the way 
in which it is attached to 
the leg of the carrier pigeon 
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The appropriate name 
of *‘Dreadnought”’ has 
been given to this 
carrier pigeon, which 
has brought in many 
life-saving messages 
on military duty with 
the British forces in 
the fields of France and 
of stricken Belgium 


BROWN BROTHERS 


American officers are 
here seen releasing 
carrier pigeons in the 
trenches in France. 
The birds have done 
splendid work in the 
present drive and the 
latest Hun offensive 


Feathered Heroes 
That Fly for 
the Allies 


ANY lives have been saved by carrier pigeons 

in the service of our Allies and our own 
armies. One of the important réles in the recent 
Champagne fighting, which turned the German 
offensive into a complete retreat, was played by 
carrier pigeons in the service of the French. These 
birds often brought succor to advanced posts other- 
wise cut off. Thousands of homing pigeons are 
being bought by the United States government and 
sent to France where they receive final instruction. 
At the various camps of the Signal Corps in this 
country, a large staff of men are receiving the 
necessary teaching in the handling of the pigeons. 
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It is not often that 
an automobile has 
the good fortune to 
carry four such pul- 
chritudinous ladies as 
these, but this new 
Apperson four-passen- 
ger tourster seems to 
be peculiarly blessed 


New Motor Car Types for Touring 


Some Runabouts and Larger Cars of Interesting Design 


T is idle, at this time, to speculate 
about how many automobiles will be 
produced next season, or how greatly 

the output of the motor car manufacturers 
will be curtailed by the pressing necessi- 
ties of war. Such speculation would 
probably be very barren of satisfactory 
results. But whether the number of mo- 
tor cars for next year be 70 per cent or 50 
per cent or 30 per cent of the 1917 pro- 
duction, one thing seems perfectly clear 
at this time. This is that a large propor- 
tion of the cars that are produced will be 
of the roadster type; a larger proportion 
than ever before. The experiment of short- 
ening the tonneau of the touring car by 





This new sport model is the Paige “Larch- 


mont.” This particular car has just made a. 


successful 


Red Cross 


tour 


in 


the 


south 


bringing the rear seat forward and of pro- 
viding, in thisway,a four-passenger body, 
mounted on a chassis quite large enough 
for a seven-passenger body, has given 
abundant proof of its success on the road. 


_ type of car is quite unsuitable 
for formal city use and purposes of 
a similar kind, but its improved riding 
qualities, and the convenient companion- 
ship in which the passengers find them- 
selves, more than justify it as a country 
or touring vehicle. . An interesting ex- 
ample of this four-passenger runabout 
type is among the illustrations in this 
month’s issue. (Continued on page 80B) 





This Liberty touring car has as 
passengers two men who used to 
sell automobiles. They are now, 
as Captains in the army, pre- 
paring to speed defeat for the Hun 


There are many points of interest 
about this rakish runabout body 
on the new and larger Owen Mag- 
netic chassis. Note the lockers 
above the running-board, the treat- 
ment of the turtle back and top 





Unusually well balanced and har- 
monious lines have been obtained 
in this inside-drive ‘suburban” 
body by the New Haven Body 
Company on a Marmon chassis 
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This red cairn terrier, 
Balloch of Mercia, is the 
winner of many prizes in 
English bench _ shows 


Terriers of the Western Highlands 


The Story of the “Cairns” and “West Highland Whites” 


By CONSTANCE VICCARS, Hon. Secretary of the Southern Cairn Terrier Club of Englanw 


LTHOUGH it is only of quite recent years 
A that the charming little terriers of the 
Scottish Highlands have come to the fore 
in England and even more recently in the 
United States, it would be hard to find any 
other breed which has gained popularity so 
rapidly and so deservedly as the breeds of West 
Highland White and Cairn. 

These terriers certainly fulfill a very high 
ideal of what a canine companion should be— 
their small size makes it possible for them to 
go almost anywhere under or above ground, 
and with their keen vivacity, great determina- 
tion, agile strength and gameness, they are 
ready to hold their own against any of their 
natural foes. They are used, in their native 
clime, to assist in the destruction of fox, otter 
and badger—their immense powers of endur- 
ance and agility aiding them in their work. 
They are always ready to join in any sport that 
comes their way, yet if necessity demands and 
their owners must per- 
force disappoint them 
of their keenly antici- 
pated hunt, they will 
wait patiently, and 
without the usual yap- 
ping terrier remon- 
strance, until they may 
again enjoy the plea- 
sures of the chase. 

These Highlanders 
are very highly strung, 
sensitive little dogs, shy 
of strangers, but abso- 
lutely devoted to those 
they know they can 
trust, keenly intelligent 
to do their master’s bid- 
ding, and blessed with 
a happy nature which 
can adapt itself to al- 
most any circumstances. 


HEN first the 

West Highland 
White Terrier came in- 
to prominence, it was 
almost impossible to ob- 
tain one of any descrip- 
tion. They had existed 
in Scotland, according 
to well-known authori- 


ties, since 1830—some say much longer—but 
in those days they were not a breed distinct 
from what is now known as the Cairn Terrier. 
The Cairn is without doubt the original terrier 
of Scotland, and from him have sprung the 
various Scotch breeds—such as the Scottish and 
West Highland White. This breed originated 
from the white ones out of Cairn litters, which 
usually contain several colors. By carefully 
selecting these whites and breeding them to- 
gether, a distinct white strain was established, 
to which the name of “West Highland White” 
was given by the English Kennel Club. 

There was also at one time another white 
Scottish terrier, of a type resembling the pres- 
ent-day “Scotty” and admittedly bred from 
him. The best known kennel of this variety 
was that of Dr. Flaxman of Pittenween. But 
the more lightly built dog, with shorter head, 
wider set eyes and ears and more agility and 
vivacity than the heavy “Scotty” type, won the 





Miss Constance Viccars of Wilmington House, Dartford, England, 
with a string of her famous West Highland White Terriers 


day and one of the most notable of the original 
kennels of this variety was that of Colonel 
Malcolm of Poltalloch. 


Y comparing the stands of the two English 
clubs of the breeds one may observe that 
the present-day show Cairn differs little from 
the White West Highland. The Cairn is re- 
quired to be of rather smaller size and more 
lightly built in proportion. The two varieties 
are, however, constantly bred together still in 
Scotland, with the best results, as will be seen 
from the fact that “Champion Gesto,” one of 
the most potent stud forces in Cairns,—he is 
found in the pedigrees of many of the most 
celebrated winners, including Ch. Skye Crofter, 
Ch. Langley Tiggy, etc—owned a well-known 
West Highland White dog as his sire, while, in 
White Wests, three of my own full Champions 
(including “Ch. Rosalie of Childwick,” who 
was considered one of the best specimens ever 
shown in England) 
owned a Cairn parent 
on one side. These ter- 
riers were all bred in 
Skye, where the Canny 
Scottish breeders know 
the correct type and the 
way to get it. 

At the present time, 
Cairns are suffering, 
like all fashionable 
breeds when they first 
become popular, from 
the rush to breed from 
all and every sort of 
bitch which can lay 
even the slightest claims 
to being considered a 
Cairn Terrier. This 
accounts for the number 
of appalling specimens 
one sees. On the other 
hand, the number of 
good ones has also in- 
creased. It is a fatal 
mistake to think ihat as 
long as a bitch has a 
fairly good pedigree, 
she must, in spite of all 
faults, be capable of 
producing winners. Bet- 
ter far for the beginner 
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This is one of the most successful 
of Miss Viccars’ West Highland 
White Terriers. Champion Chief of 
Childwick is his official cognomen 


to wait until he can gradually get together 

a kennel of good ones of his own breeding, 
—if he cannot afford to buy the best. To 
do this he must start by buying the very best 
brood bitch he can afford and must make up 
his mind, never, under any circumstances, to 
keep a bad one in his kennel in the hope of 
breeding out its faults. 


HERE is no doubt that both West High- 
land White and Cairn Terriers are a good 
deal inbred—this probably happened in the 
course of nature in their native land where 
they run almost wild and it has been necessary 
to resort to it sometimes to fix the type—but 
care must be taken, should this be done, to 
breed only from the animals of strongest con- 
stitution, or it will tend to make the progeny 
delicate. Now, however, that the families of 
both are so much larger, close inbreeding is not 
necessary—though I, personally, never believe 
in out-crossing with a different type, as one so 
frequently sees breeders struggling to do. 
Another fatal mistake some breeders make is 
to be biassed by the opinion of each different 
judge. Instead of getting the right type in their 
eye and keeping to it, despite inevitable defeats 
under some judges—for they cannot all judgé 
alike,—they chop and change until they finally 
give up in disgust with their dogs, though the 
fault lies entirely with themselves. While on 
the subject of judges, one may say that with all 
breeds new to the show bench, there is bound 





Champion Sky Crofter is here looking at us 
with a very characteristic Cairn expression 


Ian of Mercia, a sandy Cairn, has been 
twice reserve champion and won eighteen 
other prizes in a list of cnly six shows 


Balloch of Mercia, a Cairn of red 
color, is a very typical specimen of 
this highly ancient Scottish treed 





THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable 
guide to the best Kennels in the country. You 
will find it in this issue beginning on page 12. If 
there is any information you desire concerning 
dogs or kennels or breeds which you do not find 
there, write to ‘The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New 
York,” and the information which you desire will 
be sent to you promptly. 











to be difficulty in finding competent judges. At 
first it was so with West Highland Whites and 
now we are going through the same phase in 
England with Cairns. They who really know 
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Champion Hyskear of Childwick is 
another one of the winning West 
Highlands, for which Miss Viccars’ 
English kennels are justly famous 


the breed hail chiefly from Scotland and 
there are few in England who understand 
the fine points of Cairn Terrier. 


T is quite impossible for anyone who has not 
really studed him, to understand the points 
required for this working terrier, hence, as a 
rule, the all-round judge is not a suitable one. 
On the other hand, the amateur, who has just 
taken up the breed, is even less suitable, for, as 
in other things, ‘“‘a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing,” and I have seen amateurs “step in 
where angels fear to tread” and be quite pleased 
with themselves, though they have made a hope- 
less fiasco of their judging. 

To my idea the perfect Cairn must be above 
all a terrier— with strong back <.d loin, well 
sprung ribs, bone of the strongest though not 
too heavy, deep chest, straight front, and round, 
hard feet—essentials to a terrier and in fact to 
any well-made animal. I would discard all 
weedy specimens and also all approaching the 
heavy Scotty build. Boldness and self-reliance 
should be apparent in his jaunty air—his coat 
must be of the weather-resisting, double-coated 
variety—thick, soft under coat with hard outer 
coat. I consider the texture of it far more im- 


portant than the color. 

The West Highland White Terrier has now 
long been so well known as a show dog and 
been brought to such a high standard in the 
United States that doubtless the Cairn will 
quickly follow in his successful footsteps. 





Madadh Ruadh is a red fox Cairn, closely 
approximating the standard of the breed 
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Single-breasted sacque suit 
of gray flannel striped in 
black, worn with a tan linen 
waistcoat; tan canvas spats; 
brown shoes; taupe colored 
felt hat with dark brown 
band, and white cheviot shirt 
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Very light suit of tan silk, 
worn with a white silk shirt; 
white collar of coarse linen; 
brown tie; white buckskin 
shoes, with brown foxings. 
The coat has two buttons and 
three pockets without flaps 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Mid-Summer Clothes and Some of Their Appropriate Accessories 


AN has learned, gradually to be sure, 
in the course of his experience of sum- 
mer temperatures in the latitude of New 

York, that his comfort can be greatly enhanced 
by a judicious choice of the materials with 
which he clothes himself. He has also learned 
and his experience in this regard is entirely 
in accord with the government’s desire to con- 
serve materials—that linings are quite unneces- 
sary in a properly designed summer coat. He 
is, therefore, an advocate of skeletonization 
when it comes to the clothes that he must wear 
while the mercury is endeavoring to establish 
new records and give the Weather Bureau 
something interesting to talk about. 

There is a good deal, also, of psychology 
about warm weather dressing, and the man who 
looks cool and knows he looks cool will actu- 
ally feel cooler than his less fortunate brethren. 
Leaving aside the careful study which has been 
made of color in relation to the sun’s heat and 
the adaptation of the knowledge thus gained 
to the weaving of fabrics for clothes, it is still 
possible to use a good deal of careful selection 
in the matter of the colors as well as materials 
for summer wear. The particular weaves, using 
red as a basis, which have been found so suc- 





By ROBER!t LLOYD TREVOR 


cessful in warding off the intense sun’s rays of 
the tropics, can be used, it is true, for special 
garments in this latitude and are very suitable 
for riding jackets, for instance, and the like. 
But these rather specialized things I hope to 
treat of some other time. In the present article 
I am merely seeking to indicate some of the 
more conventional fabrics which are suitable 
for our very warm weather. 


NE of the illustrations in these pages shows 

a suit suitable for both business wear in 

the city and for country wear. It not only is 
cool, but looks cool. This suit is made of light- 
weight gray flannel with a fine stripe of black. 
The jacket is single-breasted and has the usual 
three pockets, those in the skirt having flaps. 
With this suit a single-breasted waistcoat of tan 
linen may be worn; tan canvas spats; brown 
low boots, either brogued or plain; soft hat of 
taupe colored felt with dark brown band; white 
cheviot shirt; white, low turn-over collar, and 
a throw-over scarf of black or dark solid color. 
Silk is one of the desirable materials obvi- 
ously indicated for summer wear. The time 
was, not so very long ago, when a man was 
conspicuous—and to that degree in bad taste— 


when he wore a silk suit. But fortunately, there 
are indications that we are becoming more sen- 
sible in matters of dress as time goes on and 
silk is taking its rightful place as a material for 
summer clothes for men. An attractive suit, 
suitable for wear on the way to the country or 
when one arrives there, is indicated in-one of 
this month’s illustrations. It is made of tan 
Shantung silk, the coat completely skeleton- 
ized and cut in single-breasted model with two 
buttons. There are three pockets, all without 
flaps. The trousers, which should be cut rather 
large, may be loosely turned up. 


OR wear with this suit in the city or on the 
way out of town, brown low shoes would be 
suitable. For more sylvan surroundings, how- 
ever, there may be substituted-a country shoe 
of white buckskin trimmed with either brown 
Russia leather or black calfskin. A white silk 
shirt, collar of coarse linen, of very easy turn- 
over model, and brown scarf would also be 
suitable, as would a boater hat of coarse straw, 
and, as a stick, a whangee or male bamboo. 
Trousers of white English flannel are suit- 
able for many of the uses of the country. They 
should be carefully cut so as not to drag at the 
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knees, especially if they are to of tan pongee, very loosely cut 
be used in active sport. For so as to be no burden in driving 
ordinary country wear they and to give plenty of protection 
may well be accompanied by for the knees when one sits 
a loosely cut jacket made of down. A distinctive feature is 
plaid flannel of a gray tone, the use of brown leather at cuffs 
and a soft hat of the same mate- and as a binding material for 
rial. White buckskin shoes, the edge of the collar and for 
full brogued or with a wing tip, the generous side pockets. A 
or leather trimmed buckskin coat of this kind looks very 
shoes would be appropriate. well and has the utilitarian ad- 

A good golf costume for late vantages of lightness of weight 
summer or early fall is the sub- and of shedding dust quite as 
ject of another of the illustra- easily as the proverbial duck’s 
tions in this issue. This suit back sheds water. 
is mage of brown camels hair, If, as has been indicated, 
a material which is very easy silk is an entirely suitable ma- 
and comfortable to wear. The terial for men’s suits, it is even 
jacket is an easy, single- more true that it is eminently 
breasted model, cut with a fold suitable for many accessories of 
back of the shoulders to give dress. Silk of many types— 

| plenty of play to the arms, and and sometimes, be it said, of 
has roomy pockets, which have quite elaborate patterns, by no 
| agreat deal more capacity than means to be encouraged — is 
' is indicated from the exterior used more and more as a ma- 
of the coat. The knickerbock- terial for shirtings. It is ex- 

ers are of the bag type, quite ceedingly cool and comfortable, 
full and coming well down of course, when put to such a 
over the tops of the golf stock- use, especially when one’s day 
ings. White buckskin shoes is to be a leisurely one without 
with a heavy black rubber sole too much strenuous exertion. 
may be worn, or, of course, For active exercise, madras and 
nailed golf shoes of brown especially the wools would be 
leather. The shirt might well found to meet the requirements 

, be of blue cheviot with a turn more exactly. Silk, however, 

— over collar to match, or if one has a deservedly important 

en ; preferred, a white madras shirt and an increasingly important 

“94 with polo collar might be worn. place in the realm of shirts. 

= A light-weight cloth cap, with Care should be exercised, in 
one piece top, completes the selecting the quality of silk, 
costume. that it is not too frail for the 

service which is demanded of 

OR motoring in the hot it. Needless to say, also, dis- 

weather it is quite essential (6) crimination should be used in 
to have a dust coat which is selecting those solid colors or 
both light in weight and of a On the left, an easy hanging plaid flannel jacket worn , quiet patterns which do not 
material suited to the rather strenuous require- with white trousers and white buckskin shoes; hat of in any way transgress the rules of good taste. 
ments of such a garment. An attractive coat of golf out a brown, with decker teeve acinas: pb roe For pajamas, silk is eminently suitable, and 
this kind is illustrated this month. It is made buckskin shoes; blue cheviot shirt, collar to match there is illustrated (Continued on page 70) 
ere 

n- 

nd 

for 

lit, Brown, full-brogued low shoes laced Country shoe of white buckskin with 

or with a single lace; price $24.50 black calf-skin foxings; price $24.50 
of 

an 

n- 

wo 

ut 
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On the left; pajamas without collar, 

I made of tan pongee silk with a blue 

ne binding; price $10. On the right, 

be white batiste pajamas with a turn- 

a over collar attached; price $4.50 
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it- 
y Batiste shirt, $8; Rumchunda scarf, $3. Pleated A low shoe of brown leather with Shirt of Cairo cloth, $9.00; scarf of granadine, 
r uppers of tan suede; price $24 $4.00. Batiste shirt with collar to match, $8.75 


% t shirt of light weight batiste, $3.50; scarf, $3 
. a 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARON DE MEYER 


Blue velveteen is the material of this 
frock, and it is embroidered with terra 
cotta worsted on the hem of the 
smartly narrow skirt and the unusual 
collar,—in her 
Miss Deshon makes up for those black 
and white impressicns that we all get 
of her on the moving picture screen. 
A black satin sash ties at one side 


personal wardrobe, 


The classic neck-line and the 
equally classic lack of sleeves 
characterize this black chiffon 
velvet evening gown. The nar- 
row underskirt is of filet lace, 
cver cream colored chiffon, and 
a heavy chenille fringe finishes 
the tunic. The bodice is just 
two panels, caught together at 
the shoulders and lined with 
cream colored satin, and the 
girdle of black satin, faced with 
royal blue, ties at the back, and 
then falls into two long trains 








The absolutely plain tailored 
suit can never fail to be smart, 
and when its material is black 
English worsted with hair-line 
stripes of white, it’s particularly 
effective. The coat is finished 
with a black ribbon, which 
twists about the throat several 
times and finally ties in the back 


Putting Aside the Black and White of the Screen 


Florence Deshon Wears Varied Colors in Her New Stein and Blaine Costumes 


VANITY FAIR 





Those straight lines which character- 
ize the Autumn suits appear in this 
suit of black velvet, and are empha- 
sized by rows of heavy black silk 
braid. The coat, as so many of the 
new coats do, reaches to the finger 
tips, and it fastens right up the front 
to the throat with a long succes- 
sion of black velvet-covered buttons 
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The Varieties of 
Autumn Hats 


There Is a Style of Hat 
for Every Type of Woman 





Hats from Waters 
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a : Not a débutante affair, but a hat in A hat for the fortunate woman who just 
which the older woman may look her naturally fits in with plumes and dash- 
5 dignified best is this chic arrangement s ingly curved brims is this one of taupe 
E of navy blue beaver, draped with velvet, with an uncurled ostrich plume 
§ fuchsia colored velvet. The neck band of the same shade. This hat is par- 
é is of silver cloth, showing through ticularly representative of the smart 
: black Chantilly lace which covers it new hats—we are to see much of that 
e with a cut steel ornament at the front noble bird, the ostrich, this season 
If you want to be unusual, as well as 
unusually chic, the way to do it is to 
: acquire a hat of black panne velvet, in 
: soft folds. The upper. wings are of 
E panne velvet and the lower ones of 
5 ostrich; and the finishing touch is the 
t band of ostrich fringe which not only 
s encircles the head, but outlines the 
; lower set of wings. The Chinese-look- 
i ing necklace is of black beads strung 
3 on a black cord, ending in a gay-col- 
} ored, hand-carved ornament. Neck or- 


naments on this page from Gidding 


There must always be picturesque hats, 
for, fortunately, there are always pic- 
turesque women. This hat is as charm- 
ing of color as it is of design—it is of 
myrtle green velvet with putty colored 
velvet gracefully draped in artful folds 
on it, to form both crown and trimming 


About the most becoming thing that 
can happen to a great many women is 
a broad-brimmed mushroom hat, like 
this one of taupe velvet trimmed with 
two-toned French ribbon in rose and 
white. The necklace of small jet beads 
may be worn in many charming ways 
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The blue cloth frock on the left is highly 
patriotic—nothing so straight and narrow 
could be accused of wasting wool. Its 
trimming consists of bands of embroidery 
done in gold on dark tan silk; $135. The 
black satin dress next to it has a most un- 
usual trimming—bands of silver lamé cloth 
embroidered in dull blue and red; $160 

























Black tricolette is the material of this 
freck, the chic of which lies in its absolute 
simplicity. The girdle has two odd little 
ties, lined with dull gold silk. Tricolette 
has been much favored by Callot, and all 
the infallible signs point to its being par- 
ticularly smart again this Autumn—and 
besides, think of the wool it saves; $85 


Necessity is the mother of modes,—owing 
to the scarcity of wool, velvet is to be 
smarter than ever. This black velvet frock 
is narrowly banded with fur around its 
tunic, and its collar and cuffs are charm- 
ingly finished with bands of black chiffon 
over red chiffon, shirred into the velvet. 
Like the other frocks on this page, it is a 
gown one can put on in the morning, and 
pe well dressed for the whole day; $125 


VANITY FAIR 





The slim silhouette of this blue tricotine 
frock is faithful both to the new mode and 
to the wool conservation edict. Its only 
concessions to trimming—if you can count 
them as such—are the three odd little 
aprons below its long waist-line. The side 
aprons join each other in the back. The 
frock buttons right down the back; $90 


The New Frocks Aid 


in Conserving Wool 
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The strictly tailored suit demands a blouse 
like this to accompany it. It is of crépe de 
Chine, in either white or flesh color, and it 
fastens with many small pearl buttons; $5.75 


























Bolivia cloth in a charming shade of soft 
brown is used for this coat, which combines 
chic and practicability in the pleasantest pos- 
sible way. The collar may be worn either 
opened or buttoned, as in the small sketch; $55 


In the Shops 


Note.—The addresses of the shops where these gar- 
ments may be purchased will be furnished on request, 
or if you prefer, the Shopping Service will gladly buy 
the things for you without extra charge. In that case, 
just write to the Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City, describing what you 
want and enclosing your cheque drawn to the order 
of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company. 
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A black satin frock like this is a true boon to 
womankind, for it serves so many purposes— 
it’s equally appropriate for afternoon or for 
informal evening wear. Its distinctive fea- 
tures are its long panels outlined with jet, 
which are caught up under the narrow skirt. 
Gray chiffon faces the loose sleeves; $112.50 


Flesh-colored Georgette crépe is the materiai 
of this blouse, which slips on over the head. 
It is extremely well made and trimmed with 
an edging of narrow Valenciennes lace; $6.75 


The straighter, the smarter—that’s the rule for 
new serge frocks, and this dark blue one con- 
forms to it absolutely. It is braided in black 
on the cuffs, neck, and hem, and girdled in 
back with terra cotta moire ribbon; $39.50 
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Cyril de Puyster, the hero of this tragedy with too 
many heroines, starts his day with a brief visit to 
the shirt-maker. But it’s all wrong—nothing 
is sacred to these women—the very haberdasher’s 
clerk is a girl. Really, it’s most disconcerting to 
have all your highly personal measurements tafen 
by a forward young person armed with a tape 
measure—you feel that, as a man of honor, the 
least you can possibly do is to marry the girl 
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Thinking that he will seek refuge in the chaste 
privacy of the barber shop, our hero goes to buy 
himself a shave. But the curse follows him even 
there. All our leading barbers—because of their 
long experience with close shaves—are in great de- 
mand at the front, and their places, back here, are 
being taken by women. Mot even the barber shops 
are sacred, since the female of the species have 
adopted “Shave and Serve” cs their war slogan 








Our hero looked forward to a restful 
half-hour in the dentist’s chair, as a 
certain refuge from the invading hordes 
of women—only to find that his dentist 
has gone overseas, while a female den- 
tist of the most virulent type is filling 





his place 


Feeling the call of the great outdoors and all that 
sort of thing, Cyril goes to the golf links, to see if 
he can’t find peace there. But there’s no luck— 
even the caddy is a girlk Women have even come 
between a man and his golf; a feminine caddy 
makes it practically impossible to keep his eye on 
the ball,—the better her form is, the worse his is 


A Woman-Hater’s Day 


Showing That It’s a Woman’s World, After All 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


‘HIS thing of women’s filling men’s positions has really ceased to be a joke. It 

isn’t much of a life for a poor innocent man. these days, since all the jobs that 
used to belong exclusively to men are being filled by women. Every place he goes, 
everywhere he turns, he is surrounded by a horde of women—women spring up all 
about him, cutting off every possible avenue of escape. It is particularly rough on 
the woman-hater—the man who simply cannot see anything in the well-known rest- 
less sex,—whose one idea in life is to get as far away from women as it is humanly 
possible to get, and then stay there. He has just about as much of a chance of getting 
away from them as the Kaiser has of spending Labor Day in Paris. On this page 
is set down with relentless veracity, a panaroma of one man’s day, showing how 
women have stepped all over his life—he can’t just keep them away from him. 


and placing 


his fillings 


This is the ultimate straw—the woman 
bar-tender. Poor Cyril dropped into 
the club for a much-needed cocktail. 
And there behind the bar is an almost 
perfect specimen of the genus vamp.re. 
It is just too much—Cyril has decided 
permanently to embrace prohibition 








And this is the end of a poisonous day. After a miserable even- 
ing spent at the Follies and the Midnight Frolic, seeing and 
hearing nothing but women, he seeks his limousine — and 
the very doorman is a woman. It’s beyond endurance,—he 
feebly orders the chaueur to drive to the nearest monastery 
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“‘Here’s the foundation, the nourishing ration 
To build on for strength in a man or a nation.” 
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Laying the keel 


Building health is like building 
ships. You must first lay the keel 
—the foundation on which every- 
thing else depends. Shakespeare 
understood this. He said it exactly 





—‘‘Now good digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 
If you want a vigorous constitution you must begin with a good appetite and 


good digestion. This is one particular value of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is among the best of wholesome 
appetizers. It is especially useful in 
strengthening digestion and providing 
the proper dietary balance. 

It gives you one of nature's finest 
tonics—the pure juice of fresh ripe 
tomatoes—blended with other choice 
ingredients in a combination that is 
both tempting and nutritious. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato this 
inviting soup yields 50 per cent more 


Order a dozen or more, and get the full benefit. 
The nation needs stanch men and women, as well 


as stanch ships. 


21 kinds 


ie 
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12c a can 


energy than an equal quantity of milk. 
And you can prepare it in various ways 
to make it as hearty as you choose. 

Its use involves no cooking 
cost for you, no labor, no 
waste. It comes to you com- 
pletely cooked, sea- 
soned, blended. In 


three minutes it is all 
ready to serve. 
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HINTE 


is the sign that points the way to collar- 
comfort in Indian Summer. If you have 
not already done so, there is no better time 
to make the acquaintance of these new 
Earl & Wilson collars than right now. 


Lighter in weight than the standard E. & 
W., these Thintex Collars give a new and 
easy comfort that is particularly gratify- 
ing in warm weather. And all year 
‘round, they give the style and quality 
you expect in collars made by 


EARL & WILSON 


Thintex Collars cut to every taste 
at better dealers: 


IN, sibeas ns ecenamenee Illustrated above 
Roywoop........ Medium height, round corners 
eee Low band, square corners 











EARL & WILSON 
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Handkerchief of white- corded linen; price’ $2. 
Silk shirt with narrow stripes, fine quality; 
$15. Handkerchief of Japanese silk; $3.50 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 63) 


this month a very good type of silk pa- 
jama, collarless and made of tan pongee 
with an edging of blue or white. 


N the matter of shirts other than silk, 

there is a very wide latitude of choice 
this season, cheviot and madras, as well 
as French batiste, being the leading ma- 
terials. Plain and pleated bosoms may 
be had in a very wide variety of color and 
design. Some of the good, colored shirts 
are made with attached collars to match. 
Detached collars show an ever-increasing 
tendency toward low cut and comfortable 
design. Their points are -vell cut away 
at the inverted’“‘v,” so that there is room 
for the knot of the scarf to show. 
Scarfs, of course, are legion in variety 
of color. Among the desirable ones are 
the block-printed silks of Eastern design, 
the solid colors and the multitudinous 
regimental stripes. Other attractive 
scarfs for summer wear are made of very 
light weight grenadine of open weave. 
This material ties easily and retains 


its shape well when used as a scarf. 
Among the illustrations in this month’s 
issue there are a number of low shoes 
which are suitable for country wear. It 
is noticeable that there is a good deal of 
increase in the popularity of brogueing 
for men’s shoes. Full-brogued low boots 
of brown leather have a certain smartness 
which is undeniable. The last, in any 
case, should be comfortable and slightly 
squared at the toe. It should be a 
straight last of somewhat English type, 
so that there is not too much flare on 
the outside of the foot as compared to 
the inside. Certainly one of the secrets 
of tooking well is careful attention to 
the extremities of the costume. In other 
words, a man with a well-cut and well- 
fitting suit, but with careless neckwear 
and boots, will not look nearly so well- 
groomed as another, whose clothes them- 
selves may not be so intelligently well de- 
signed or attractive, but whose boots fit 
well and are well kept, and whose neck 
is carefully and considerately dressed. 








If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man’s Depart- 
ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which they are pic- 
tured. If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any article for you. 
In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publish- 
ing Company. There is no charge for these services. 














Motor coat of tan pongee with’ brown leather 
cuffs and collar and pocket bindings; price $47.50 
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The Touring Roadster 


lemplar 
JOop-Valve 
Mofor 
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HE DESIGNER must have 





been inspired when he created 
this model. Anything like it in 
a thoroughly high grade car in 
the strictest sense has heretofore 
entailed cumbersome size and unwar- 
ranted expense. 


But the Templar Sport Roadster not only 
has the lines and speed but it has the 
agility and the ease of operation and 
handling that should be the first consider- 
ation in this type of car—and its small 
size also assures the utmost economy of 
operation compatible with the speed and 
agility one wants in such a car. 


It is equipped with six cord-tired wire 
wheels and a completely demountable top 
which affords complete protection in any 
kind of weather. 

Five Passenger Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria Elite $2285 


Four Passenger Sportette $2185 Two Pass Touring Roadster $2385 
Price f. 0. 6. Cleveland 


The Templar Motors Corporation 
2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I Car 
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Furniture of Historic 
Charm and Interest 
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God judgment in the planning of an 
interior more often achieves success 
than does lavish expenditure. 


Indeed, many delightful rooms owe 

their chief charm to the harmonious 
arrangement of a few well-chosen appoint- 
ments—each piece of Furniture being so 
admirably disposed in relation to its setting 
that the whole effect is pleasing beyond 
expression. 


¢ The opportunity to attain such results 
is nowhere better presented than at 
these interesting Galleries, whether merely 
an occasional piece or two, or an entire 
ensemble, is required for the scheme in 
view. Here one may acquire, at well within 
moderate cost, the Furniture, the quaint 
Decorative Objects and the Oriental Rugs 
which will impart to their surroundings 
historic interest and an engaging sense of 
livability. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of successful interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


New [fork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34~36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 
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German Reichstag on July 11th. 

“The present possession of Belgium,” 
said the Chancellor, “only means that we 
have a pawn for future negotiations. We 
have no intention to keep Belgium in any 
form whatever.” “But,” said this gen- 
tleman, a little later, “the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk must stand.” 

By all means! Concessions in the 
West, for a free hand in the East. Could 
anything be simpler? Give Germany 
European and Asiatic Russia as a feed- 
ing ground, a pasture on which she may 
gorge herself to the bursting point; give 
her China, in which she can spread out 
while she holds a dagger at the throat 
of Japan; give her a clear route to India 
so that she may, in her own good time, 
strike at the very foundations of the 
British Empire; give her domination 
over Persia, Afghanistan, and the Near 
East, and, in return for these trifles, she 
will give up what she seized through 
infamy and dishonor, and holds through 
slave-driving and murder. Truly a gen- 
erous, a nobly generous offer. ° 


Bur there is every reason to believe 
that German generosity will go be- 
yond giving Belgium back the freedom 
which Germany was sworn to protect. 
Well does Germany know such an offer 
will not be high enough. France must 
be reconciled—and France has de- 
manded the recession of Alsace-Lorraine. 
So great is Germany’s desire to give the 
Allies all they wish; that she will even 
offer to vacate all of occupied France, 
to cede’ Alsace-Lorraine,—even, possibly, 
to pay Belgium an indemnity in the form 
of the German colonies, which Great 
Britain holds. But the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk must stand; Germany must be 
given a free hand in the East. 

The matter of the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, in return for an un- 
interrupted, gluttonous German orgy in 
Russia, may raise doubts in some quar- 
ters. German metallurgists have de- 
clared that without Lorraine—without, 
indeed, Longwy and Brie — Germany 
could not have continued the war. Lor- 
raine is Germany’s main source of steel. 
Eighty-five per cent of this metal which 
Germany has been using—and she has 
been using about eighteen million tons a 
year—has come from Lorraine, Longwy, 
and the Brie basin. Steel, in Germany, 
as in the other states of the world, is 
the foundation of her industry; it is the 
basis of her wealth; it is the instrument 
through which the German national oc- 
cupation of war is carried on. What, 
then, is behind the conclusion that Ger- 
many would be willing to give up this 
treasure-house to obtain peace? 


GAIN we return to Russia. The 
financial history of the world will 
show that great wars have been paid 
for in but one way,—the development of 
new resources through the exploitation 
of new sources of labor. That is how we 














VANITY FAIR 


Coming Peace Offer 


(Continued from page 31) 


paid for our Civil War—through the de- 
velopment of our natural resources by 
immigrant labor—which was, for us, an 
entirely new source of new power. Rus- 
sia is the world’s great unexplored trea- 
sure-chest. It possesses hidden wealth 
far in excess of that of any other country 
in the world—more, even, than China. 
Every metal which, is used either in peace 
or in war is found within it in 
abundance. 

In agricultural possibilities there is an 
equal opportunity. There is no product 
that could be used in war—except those 
indigenous to tropical climates—that 
Russia cannot be made to produce. La- 
bor is both plentiful and cheap. What 
Russia lacks, China can supply. Thus, 
in turning Russia over to Germany, we 
would first of all be giving to Germany 
the means by which she could: restore 
her credit and recoup all her losses sus- 
tained in the war. This means, for her, 
rapid recovery, while the Allies are still 
struggling under their financial burden. 
In addition, we would be placing in Ger- 
man hands the means by which she could 
destroy us, a generation hence. 

If this is so obvious, how, you may 
ask, will Germany be able so to over- 
ride the intelligence of the Allied Gov- 
ernments that she can accomplish it? 

By the very simple expedient of using 
Russian resources and Russian men to 
hold us off until we are ready to listen 
to her terms. This process may take 
two years; but, unless we step in and 
rebuild the Eastern front somewhere be- 
tween Vladivostok and Moscow, it will 
be effective. 


N the interim, the propaganda will be 

at work in full force. But we have, 
you may say, grown used to this par- 
ticular form of poison gas, and are now 
wearing masks to protect us from its 
masks. This is in a sense true. It is 
easy to guard against German propagan- 
da when we recognize it as such. But it 
does not come to us bearing the label 
“made in Germany.” On the contrary, 
it is marvellously disguised. It steals 
upon us, penetrating like an -insidious 
poison into the lobes of our brain, where 
it is unconsciously absorbed and as- 
similated. Our ever-ready pacifists, al- 
ways in search of an idea that they can 
steal in order to label as original, claim 
it as their own, and spread it about even 
further. And thus the poison takes 
effect—the very effect that its German 
inventors intended. 

The great unconquerable pride and 
glory of the American people must pre- 
vent this; but, in order to prevent it, 
they must understand it. Once the mass 
of our people do understand it, they will 
damn as a traitor to the nation, and hang 
as high as Haman, any man or woman 
who, in cowardice or in pacifism, will 
dare preach the abominable doctrine of 
compromise or the equally abominable 
theory of peace without victory. 
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You need good tires these days. 


Your car is called upon to per- 
form numberless new services and 
should be given the advantages of 
good tires, 


- —tires that meet the most exact- 
ing demands—tires of economy 
and service, 


—United States Tires. 


United States Tires are the de- 
velopment of years of experience 
in tire making. 


Methods of production and the 
finest quality of material and work- 
manship make them the utmost in 
tire value. 


You need United States Tires 
now more than ever before. 


Remember the five treads— 
‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 

Any United States Tire Sales 
and Service Depot dealer will help 
you select from these the tires that 
meet your needs. 


United States Tires 
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‘Royal Cord’ 
One of the five 
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‘Patriotism in ( lothes 





NEW spirit is being fused into 
American manhood. Our great role 
in the fight for freedom is rehabili- 
tating those old-fashioned American 


virtues which ease and prosperity had caused us 
to forget. Our newresponsibilitiesare giving us 
a broader vision and a quickened point of view. 


This does not mean 
that we must dispense 
with the finer things 
of life, but it does 
mean that we must 
learn to discriminate 
between the superla- 
tive and the super- 
fluous, between the 
things that count and 
the things that merely 
cost! It means that 
we are no longer a na- 
tion of spenders, but 
a nation of buyers. 


And Hickey-Freeman 
Clothes for Men con- 
form to that dictum. 


They are essentially 
for buyers whoare not 
spending money for 
thesakeofspendingit. 


Because they are 
ready-for-service they 
dispense with the 
tedium of custom 
tailor try-ons. 


Because they are 
hand-tailored where 
it makes for shape- 
liness and style, 
they have the ad- 
vantages of custom 
technique. 


Because they are made 
by an efficient organi- 
zation of tailors they 
do not involve cus- 
tom-tailor prices. 


And because of their 
irreproachable quality 
they are freely spok- 
en of as America’s 
finest clothes. 


You will fina them in practically every 
city in the United States, sold in stores 
whose appeal is to the discriminating. 


HICKEY-FREEMAN CoO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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From the Letters of Vernon Castle 


(Continued from page 32) 


to the-General is “Lizzie.” She’s barking 
at him. * * * We were raided last 
evening by five Hun machines, but they 
didn’t do any damage, as they were driv- 
en away as soon as they appeared. 
* * * JT hope, dear, you'll continue to 
send me the Sunday It amuses 
me immensely. It’s so terribly pro-Ger- 
man. Gee, how I hate the Germans! I 
didn’t at first believe they did the terrible 
things ascribed to them, but I-know now 
that the reports are almost all perfectly 
true. Some of the things are simply 
frightful. We are quite near Lille, and 
the towns from which they are taking 
the young girls, and it nearly makes you 
feel as though you’d like to go over and 
bomb the whole town. 





France, September 20, 1916. 


O-DAY I received three lovely letters 

from you. I’m so glad you didn’t get 
frightened at that silly rumor about my 
being killed. So many people say that I 
got out here so early because I was well 
known as a dancer,—when, as a matter 
of fact, that was my biggest. Handicap, 
as everyone seems to think jt ‘is impos- 
sible for one to be on the stagé.and yet 
be any good at anything “more seri- 
ous. * * * JT haven’t muck ‘to write 
about.. We are not allowed to discuss 
the war, and God knows there is little 
else here to talk about. * * * It’s 
been rotten weather. We have some 
nasty jobs to do as soon as we get a fine 
day. I hope I don’t get “strafed” when 
I’m so near to going home. * * * 


France, November 28, 1916. 


WHEN you get this letter, dear, it will 
only be a few weeks before you will 
be coming to me. I feel so excited about 
it! It’s all I think about. Your won- 
derful letters make me so very happy. 

I’m awfully glad that-Wilson was re- 
elected. It seems strange to have you 
take an interest in such things, but I 
think everyone should, 

I hope you will be able to come to 
Folkestone to meet me, darling. I shall 
expect to see my dear one on the end of 
the pier as the boat comes in. We might 
stay there one day all by ourselves. It’s 
awfully quiet and nice there, and we 
could go up to town the next day. Per- 


haps Rastas would be too much trouble 
to bring, and you would want to go back 
to town. I hope that boy Rastas knows 
his daddy. I’m crazy about the snap- 
shots of him and his baby brother. They 
must be too adorable for anything. 

One of the men has gone home to 
England, on home defense work. I 
should have to be awfully scared to give 
up here. I shouldn’t like anyone to think 
I was frightened, but I shall be glad to 
come home for a spell at Christmas. Oh, 
I do long to see you so, darling! I don’t 
let myself think about it. It makes me 
too blue and downhearted. 


Boulogne, March 16, 1917. 


HAVEN’T been able to write to you 

because I’ve been travelling all the 
time. On Friday I had to fly my ma- 
chine back to France, and to-day they 
are sending me back to Paris to get an- 
other one. I wanted to call at the Café 
de Paris and see Louis, but I haven't 
had time. * * * I shall be very re- 
lieved when I hear you have arrived 
safely at home. I wonder if America is 
coming in? I hope so—now that you are 
safely at home. 


Boulogne, March 19, 1917. 


zoe I’ve been to Paris, but this 
time I was only there three hours. 
We arrived early Sunday morning and 
had to leave at lunch time. The aero- 
drome in Paris is a wonderful place. I 
met three of the American Esquadrille 
there: Freddy Prince, Shaw, and another 
man whose name I’ve forgotten. Darling, 
I’ve got a peach of a brass model of my 
machine, made for the front of your car. 
Don’t know how I shall get it to you, 
though. 
Savoy Hotel, London, 
March 24, 1917. 

ES, it’s all true about my going to 

Canada. I don’t know when. I 
simply have to wait for instructions; it 
may be a week or so before I actually 
sail. I’m terribly excited about it. I 
think I shall go down to Norwich to- 
morrow. I’ve just called up Father. He 
seémed rather disappointed that I was 
going to Canada. I only want to go 
there because I can probably get to see 
you, darling. They tell me it’s very 
dull in Canada—miles from anywhere. 


The Man With the Inside Dope 


(Continued from page 52) 


on board the transport can’t use it up 
fast enough. ‘ 

But then I am going to have my turn. 

I am going to forge a letter (addressed 
to myself) from Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, stating that I am a 
trusted civilian member of the General 
Staff and a party to all of its plans. 
Then I am going to have my wife send 
me a telegram signed “Bob Lansing,” 
asking me, for Gosh sake, to hurry down 
to Washington and help him fix things 
up with a delegation from the Argentine 
Republic. I am going to buy a gold 
badge saying “Reception Committee” on 
it in such indistinct lettering that it will 
look like a Secret Service badge, if worn 
far enough back on the waistcoat and if 
disclosed for an instant and then covered 
up again very quickly. 


[Hus armed, I am going to the club. 
Then, when there is a good crowd of 
wise-looking civilians within hearing dis- 
tance I am going to throw out some 
remark about how surprising it is that 
this country. has been able to get so 
many soldiers overseas and into action 


in such a comparatively short time. As 
I say this I will look very ingenuous 
and simple. 

.I can do it. 

The chances are that it will be some 
friend of Mergelson’s who bites first. He 
will give me that old glance of pity min- 
gled with fine contempt and will start 
something like this: 

“T am afraid that you believe all that 
you see in the papers, my dear sir. You 
seem to have swallowed all this. stuff 
about American troops in large numbers 
crashing around through the German 
lines at Belleau Wood and at Chateau- 
Thierry. Why, do you know the actual 
facts in that case? I had lunch yester- 
day with a man who has just come back 
from France and he told me that there 
were just fourteen Americans who took 
part in the fighting at that engagement, 
and that all the rest of the American 
forces were made up of telephone oper- 
ators and pastry cooks, who were sta- 
tioned ten miles behind the lines.” 

But here is where I shall emit my 
raucous laugh and flash my golden 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Ohe Inviting Allurement 
at the Dampton Shops 


to grateful mingling of the 
becoming and dignified which so 
surely stamps the well-arranged rooms 
of Georgian times with their lofty 
windows and discreet draperies, their 
paneled walls and classically devised 
mantels, gives worthy suggestions to 
us of later days. 


The admitted ascendency of the 
Hampton Shops in all that makes for 
fitness in interior embellishment is 
due, in no small measure, to the wise 
selection of the Furniture here to be 
seen—the boxed-fronted Cabinets of 
painted Satinwood, the rich-toned 
Mahogany Chairs, Chaises-longues 
and Tables with their hint of Chinese 
influence—as well as the other entic- 
ing examples so allusively grouped in 
its many Galleries. 











Nampeon Shops 


NI 


18 Gast 5o"Street: / 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
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Smart Clothes 


are tailored according to our 
belief that only clothes that 
are honest clear through are 
worthy of the highest ideals and 
traditions of the real red- 
blooded American. 


THE Stein-Briocw Co. 
MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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The Man With the Inside Dope 


(Continued from page 74) 


badge. Then, quietly showing my letter 
from Baker, and my telegram from Lan- 
sing, I shall say, between taunting 
laughs: 

“Why, you poor fish! You don’t mean 
to tell me that you have fallen for that, 
too? Why, that story was prepared at 
a conference in Washington at which I 
presided. It was circulated for the pur- 
pose of fooling the thousands of German 
agents in this country. The man who 
told that to you was an employee of my 
department. He is paid to pick out sus- 
picious and easy-looking marks to spring 
this story on, knowing that they will 
spread it and thereby confuse the Ger- 
man Secret Service by conflicting reports. 
Now IJ happen to know what I am talk- 
ing about (here I will collect my letter 
and telegram) for, not only am I a 
friend of the man who is on the inside, 
but I am on the inside myself, and I 
can tell you this—just for your own in- 
formation: that there are already ten 
million fighting Americans in France and 
that they are now in such a formation 
that the German army is completely sur- 
rounded, only it doesn’t know it yet. 
There is a complete ring of American 
troops extending from the Marne around 
through Lorraine and Switzerland, up 
through the Tyrol and into Germany. 
Berlin has been in the possession of the 


Americans for over a month now, and all 
of the news dispatches supposed to be 
emanating from there are written right 


down in Washington and sent out. 


to keep the public in the dark until 
the proper moment. In fact, I write 
those dispatches myself. Here is to-mor- 
row’s latest news from the Reichstag. 
(And I will produce a story, dated Ber- 
lin, telling of a slight revolt among the 
Centrists.) Why, you darned pro-Ger- 
man, when the German army starts to 
retreat for good, it will find that every- 
where it turns there are millions of 
Americans waiting for it, even on the 
Scandinavian border and in Schleswig- 
Holstein. You can see for yourself what 
this will mean to the German army. 
They will be ready to sit down and have 
a good cry. Now, I am telling you this 
in the strictest confidence, and you can 
rest assured that it is straight dope from 
the innermost inside.” 


ND then I will flash my badge again, 

and arrest him—and all people like 
him with whom I may happen to come 
in contact—as a really and truly German 
agent and general all-around menace to 
the community at large. 

And I shouldn’t be at all surprised if 
I rounded up about a thousand of them 
in the first week of my campaign. 


Gone, But Hardly Forgotten 


(Continued from page 34) 


a back-breaking jolt, the driver threw the 
car from standing to high speed and we 
were off, the flat country soon streaming 
behind us. 


Ou next stop was somewhere near 
Tuxedo. I do not even remember 
crossing the ferry; I think we must have 
driven over through the Hudson tubes. 
At any rate, there we were, and before 
me stretched one of the most wonderful 
sights I have ever seen. At the end of 
a narrow valley, sloping at one end, was 
a wide platform upon which stood a 
mass of great figures dressed in horizon 
blue rompers. 

“Matrons’ Camp,” said the Chief. 
“Making grape juice for the Navy.” 

I could hardly believe my eyes. At 
a sharp word of command from a slim 
officer in khaki, the entire group of heroic 
female figures suddenly seated themselves 
on long wooden benches. Simultaneous- 
ly the level of the platform sank several 
inches and a great stream of grape juice 
gushed forth, through large pipes, at a 
lower level, where it was scooped up and 
poured into metal containers by other 
workers. A _ well-known voice pierced 
my amazement; it was none other than 
Mrs. De Peyster, radiant with health 
and vigor. 

“I’m Top-Sergeant of the bottling 
squad,” she said proudly—‘and oh, how 
I love it. I was so sorry about the con- 
cert at the Metropolitan, but . . .” 
I hastily interrupted her in order to give 
her good news of Sibyl, for our time was 
short. Two minutes later I was whisked 
away on another mad whirl in the ma- 
chine. 


HE last stop was perhaps the most 

interesting, if not the most spectacu- 
lar of all, for it was here that I saw what 
I had always considered absolute waste- 
product converted into splendid useful- 
ness and energy. 

This time the scene was an interior, a 
long, well-lighted shop of orthodox army 
construction, the open windows of which 
commanded a wonderful view of the roll- 
ing hills near Bernardsville—somewhere 


between the Post and the Pyne,gstates. 

Facing each other, at long tables, were 
row upon row of busy masculine figures, 
clad in homespun pajamas, intently ab- 
sorbed in operating hundreds of sock- 
knitting machines. 

“The Social Club Register Camp; 
there’s your friend Foote,” said Cooney 
at my elbow, and there, sure enough, was 
Stepney in the very act of delivering a 
ball of yarn to no less a person than good 
old Horace Gribben. All down the line 
were other familiar faces, and shapes— 
the entire U—— Club outfit. 


ig was just like old-home-week, and 
my heart bounded at seeing my friends 
again. Stepney was dancing down the 
aisle with all his old grace, a gay vendor’s 
cry on-his lips—“‘Yarn! yarn! who'll buy 
my fresh-laid yarn!” While Horace 
bent patiently over his machine croon- 
ing an old knitting song, ““Turn-the-heel, 
O, turn-the-heel; perl-away, my baby.” 
You should have seen the look of in- 
nocent amazement on his face as he 
looked up at me! 
“Hello,” he said. “Sorry I can’t stop, 
but the right foots are forty socks ahead.” 
He nodded toward Sam Merrywell, his 
vis-a-vis, and I realized the ingenuity of 
dividing the tables lengthwise, to create 
competition between the lefts and rights. 
“T found this in your box at the club,” 
I said. But the only answer was “Turn- 
the-heel, O, turn-the-heel.”” He was ob- 
livious to all but his song and his stint. 
As I thrust the letter (it was only an 
old bill) into my pocket, Cooney mo- 
tioned me to go. It was just as well. 
During the ride home, -I realized, not 
without a touch of sadness, that what 
society had lost in these, its bright orna- 
ments of club, of ball-room, of opera 
and of roof-garden life, it had more than 
made up for in practical usefulness. 
“Yes,” I thought, that night, just be- 
fore I ostermoored myself in the harbor 
of dreams: “Though we see them not, 
it is nice to know that they are there—; 
and, after all, perhaps it is just as well 
for us to let them stay there, at least for 
the duration of the war!” 
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" The Eagles Wings 


That Standard Production is a vital 
factor in giving wings of combat to our 
national bird, is a source of patriotic 
pride to the Standard Aircraft Corpo- 
ration—“A Real Fighting Industry”. 










Member of Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, Inc. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Teuton and the Uplift 


(Continued from page 27) 





| looking back at the whole history 
of the war, we see that the great ad- 
vantage enjoyed by Germany was that no 
one knew what she was about. And 
the things which she was actually about, 
as they became known, were almost un- 
believable. The incredulity of the world 
assisted her like a smoke veil, during 
many months of her terrific advance. 

The Prussian peril was a new germ, 
strange and inconceivable; and the dan- 
ger was lest the earth should be de- 
populated before an understanding of the 
peril could generate the remedy. There 
was a race between death and salvation. 
Each month that passed brought to light 
some new aspect of Germany’s depravity 
and released a new avenger against her. 
At last, and at the moment when the uni- 
versal ferment had reached such a point 
as to liberate the volcanic benevolence 
of America against the Germans, the 
world was saved. 


OTHING has surprised me more 

than the way the Americans make 
war. I do not mean that the courage 
and intelligence of their actual fighting 
surprises me. I refer to the Y. M. C. A., 
Red Cross, Knights of Columbus and 
Salvation Army attachment to their cam- 
paign. 

Let us take, for example, a small town 
in Italy—an impoverished, ignorant, 
superstitious hamlet in Calabria. Be- 
hold, tht American Red Cross arrives 
like a vision from another world, with 
science, health, success, riches, courage 
in its hands, and the mythic symbols of 
the great Western republic flaming upon 
its banners, 

The fighting power of the hamlet 
which was zero or perhaps a minus and 
pro-German quantity on Monday has 
risen to something considerable on Tues- 
day. The mere sight of the mission is 
enough to transform every peasant into 
a warrior. In these days there has been 
awakened in Italy a spiritual enthusiasm 
for the-cause of, the Allies which will 
never die out, but will go down as part 
of the history of that country. 

It was the same way in France.. The 
Uplift saw that the immediate rebuild- 
ing of French villages was as much a 
part of victory as the winning of a 
battle. 

The Uplift saw that the Americans 
would fight better on chocolate and sand- 
wiches, on cups of tea and the society 
of good women in the canteens, than they 
would on rum and the old military sys- 
tem of quasi-brutality. The Uplift 
brought the amenities of life as near be- 
hind the line of battle as circumstances 
would permit, and the Uplift has thrown 
into this war what never was in any war 
heretofore—the cheerful power of social 
intercourse. 


DANIELS, with his Sunday-school 
doings in the Navy, was more than 
half right. The sailors were not against 
him, and the American people was with 
him. His was the way to make the Navy 
popular and powerful. 

The amenities of civilization have been 
lost in Germany. The great war is for 
the sake of rescuing and preserving them 
for all mankind. They are of the es- 
sence of the conflict. It is right that 
they should live in every corner of the 
battlefield and in every war charity and 
war industry behind the lines. In this 
way only, will the struggle not lose its 
meaning as it progresses, as wars are 
apt to do. 

By such methods alone can America’s 
continued support be counted on; for 
upon the first intimation that should 
come to us in America that our country 
had begun to share in the spirit or in the 
practices of the enemy, from that mo- 
ment our power would fail. We must 
fight as Galahads, or we shall collapse 
like a toy 


ik is interesting to note that this great 
North American community began to 
show its head above the horizon in the 
early years of the XVIIIth century, at 
about the same time that the cockatrice 
of Prussia was being hatched out of the 
Electorate of Brandenburg. The two 
antagonists are of about the same age, 
and the influence of each has been in- 
sensibly infiltrating into modern Europe 
during the last two hundred years. 
They represent two antitypes of man: 
—on the one hand the ingenuous simple- 
minded person, undisciplined and en- 
dowed with a natural goodness which 
makes us confess that there was much 
truth in Rousseau’s notions about the 
wholesomeness of life in the wilderness; 
on the other hand the over-trained, high- 
ly-educated, cynical, intellectual, wordly 
reactionary who believes in institutions 
as the be-all and end-all of society. 
The two foci of spiritual force,—one 
in each hemisphere,—grew up in utter 
ignorance of one another; and each is 
absolutely incapable of comprehending 
the other. They met like hostile giants 
and hurled words at each other, like 
Greek heroes preparing for the fray. 
Their mutual hatred is impersonal, and 
resembles the antipathy of chemicals. 
The Americans could not fight better 
or differently if they were defending 
hearth and home than they are fighting 
five thousand miles from their base of 
supplies, for that principle which ex- 
plains and justifies their existence. 


OR this outcome the world is as much 

indebted to the French genius for 

statement as to the British genius for 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Ghe Most Beautifisl Car in /merion 


A Message to 50,000 Paige Owners 


This summer it is your duty to “stay off the railroads,” for the good: 


and sufficient reason that Uncle Sam needs them. Stick to the 
highways for both long and short trips—plan an automobile 
vacation. Do this and you will release a vast amount of 
equipment for the movement of troops and supplies. 


Remember that you are a better business man — a more helpful 
citizen—because you own a Paige car. Use that car morn- 
ing, noon and night. Call upon its speed and power to meet 
the demands of these tremendously active days. 


Depend upon it absolutely—because it’s a Paige. 
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VESTOGRAMS 


Hickok Vestograms impart a tone of distinction, 
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silver, gold front, and 10K and 14K solid gold. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Teuton and the Uplift 


(Continued from page 78) 


conduct. It required both agencies to 
make the American Democracy into a 
militant power. It was the French writ- 
ers of the eighteenth century who first 
expressed the British ideas of liberty in 
impersonal language, and made them, as 
it were, universal, The wisdom of our 
fathers in America was not merely Brit- 
ish wisdom, but was touched with the in- 
tellect of internationalism. It is the wis- 
dom not merely of the patriot but of the 
sage. Our nation has been drenched in 
this metaphysic for a century. Perhaps 
the thing turned at times into cant, as 
all religion does; but the doctrine was 
behind. 


RESIDENT WILSON and his 

countrymen have been brought up on 
phrases and ideas that are sometimes 
laughed at as abstractions, yet it is be- 
cause of this indoctrination of our public 
men in abstract political thought, that 
President Wilson has been able to ex- 
press the aims of the Allies more clearly 
than they could do it themselves. Never 
was there such proof of the practical 
power of philosophic thought. 

Thus the same events which forced 
the American to renew his connections 
with Europe, forced him to bring his 
vague benevolence under the lens of in- 
tellect. He renews his connection with 
the past, and he fights for an idea in 
the protess. 

This fact that America is fighting for 
an abstract idea is perhaps the most im- 
portant fact in the whole situation. Had 
England retained America as a colony, 
wé should be fighting to-day for the Brit- 
ish Empire,—and our world-influence in 
the great conflict would be greatly di- 
minished. 

Dangers lie ahead on every side; be- 
cause the moment peace looms up in any 
shape, and the spectres of claim, division, 
arrangement appear upon the scene, the 
questions will arise, “What is the war 
really about? and How shall we finish 
it? What will satisfy England, what 
will satisfy France, what America?” 

It is too soon to moot such matters, 
so far as territory and treaties are con- 
cerned; but one thing is plain. America 
is the greatest bulwark which the Allies 
have against a premature peace. Treaties 
and boundaries mean nothing to Ameri- 
cans. The one bit of territory which to 
their minds is a symbol of the war is 
Alsace-Lorraine, and this is undoubtedly 
the truest symbol of the entire mystical 
conflict. The restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France would mean the utter 
defeat of Germany. 





But the world would not be safe for 
democracy, even by the handing back of 
Alsace-Lorraine, if the German system 
of education should persist. This system 
is the real enemy, and instinctive forces 
know their real enemies. 


THE Uplift will extinguish the Teu- 
tonic ambitions and reform Ger- 
many. Nothing else will satisfy the 
cosmic force which has just begun to 
issue from the American people and to 
invade Europe. 

As soon as the military situation be- 
comes such that Germany’s utter defeat 
is plainly a mere question of time, the 
Americans will begin to make arrange- 
ments for sending their Red Cross into 
the afflicted country. It is pretty evident 
already that Germany will crumble dur- 
ing the next five or ten years, and become 
such a shambles as the earth has never 
seen. If this does not happen, it will 
be because the Germans, civilians and 
soldiers alike, see it coming, and throw 
themselves flat on the ground and beg 
the Allies to walk over them. In either 
case, the Americans will be on hand with 
a hose and disinfectant, to swab up the 
place and take care of the survivors. 


VERY likely the first step to be taken 
by our people will be the organization 
of personally conducted tours. German 
civilians will be shown through devas- 
tated Belgium and devastated France. 
The Americans will argue, ‘““They must 
see what’ they have done.” Not a city 
or province in Germany will escape. The 
leading citizens will be led about, nox in 
triumph but in the cause of education. 

Thousands of Americans will settle in 
Germany and dispense Western life, 
Western ideas, personal liberty. There 
are those who will not sympathize with 
such a movement. It does not belong 
to the class of things which excite local 
patriotism; but it is in line with reason 
and—most of all—it is made to the 
hand of the Uplift. 

You might say that all this death-deal- 
ing is only a preliminary to the true 
work of the Western Titans who have 
taken a thing in hand which interests 
them, and in which, in an obscure way, 
there is also a will to power. America 
is not going to let go of Europe for some 
time,—certainly not till this vast tidal 
wave of inscrutable Uplift, which arose 
during two hundred years and swelled 
into power during two generations, has 
exhausted itself in an activity which 
leaves a newer Europe and the newer 
America in its wake. 
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affords infinite satisfaction. A standard of 
~ service which saves time and energy in these days of 
intensive effort. A standard of four cylinder effi- 
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Attention to the small details of 
driving comfort is exemplified by 
the instrument board and, especial- 
ly, by the long accelerator pedal, 
restful to operate, of this Locomobile 


New Motor Car Types for Touring 


(Continued from page 59) 


[ESS novel in conception, but contain- 
ing, nevertheless, many interesting 
departures in the treatment of detail, are 
the essentially two-passenger runabouts 
which have capacity for emergency pas- 
sengers. By a clever use of disappearing 
seats in the turtle back of cars of this 
type, this elastic capacity is obtained 
without detriment to the harmonious de- 
sign of the car. Still further carrying 
power is obtained—for the unexpected 
guest or the chauffeur—by the placing 
of running board seats. 

A conventional way of mounting a seat 
of this kind is shown in one of the illus- 
trations in these pages. A less usual 
method of treating these seats is to pro- 
vide them with a folding back and have 
them slide into the side of the body like 
a drawer. In this way they are out of 
sight when not required, but can be 
brought into useful position in a moment. 

One effect which the war seems to 
have had on motor cars is to emphasize 
the desirability of so-called double pur- 
pose types—cars which are equally use- 
ful in warm or cold, wet or dry weather. 
A body of this kind is necessarily of the 
inside-drive or collapsible species. One 
of the interesting modifications of the in- 
side-drive idea is the type now rather 
widely known as the suburban. Stripped 
of its detailed variations, this body is a 
sedan in which there is no passage-way 
between the driving compartment and 


the tonneau compartment, but a parti- 
tion of glass which can be raised or low- 
ered at will. Such an arrangement gives 
a great deal of flexibility to the interior 
arrangement of the car. With the par- 
tition down, it can be used as an ordi- 
nary sedan; with the partition up, it 
becomes an inside-drive or Berlin limou- 
sine in which the driver’s seat is com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the car. 


HIS type of body, of course, has all 

the advantages of other inside-drives. 
That is to say, its sides can be either 
wide open or entirely closed, or the win- 
dows can be arranged to suit the par- 
ticular climatic condition. It has, how- 
ever, the additional advantage of pro- 
viding a car which can be either owner- 
driven or chauffeur-driven, according to 
the exigencies of the particular occasion, 
In view of the increasing demand for 
man power, especially skilled mechanical 
man-power, and the consequent deple- 
tion of the ranks of chauffeurs, the com- 
ing season will probably see most cars 
of this type piloted by their owners. But 
there are enough chauffeurs who are un- 
fit, for one reason or another, for mili- 
tary or quasi-military duty, to make it 
exceedingly convenient to have a car in 
which the driving compartment can be 
separated from the passenger compart- 
ment when desired. It is multum in 
parvo; the desirable thing in war time. 








Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 











The interior of this Singer cabriolet 
by Holbrook is finished in gold col- 
ored silk moire with appropriate 


fittings to match. 


It is an interest- 


ing example of elaborate decoration 
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OUE SCEURS announce their 
return to New York with a 
surpassingly beautiful collection 

of their latest originations in Robes, 
Manteaux, Lingerie et Deéshabille. An 
exhibition is given daily from eleven 
to one and from three to five under 
the personal direction of les Boue 
Soeurs, Madame la Baronne d’ Etreillis 
and Madame Sylvie de Montegut. 
The honor of your gracious attend- 
ance will be appreciated. 
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13 West Fifty-sixth Street 
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Karl Rosner’s Diary 


(Continued from page 20) 


strategic value.” Something tells me that 
we are going to need them before long.’ ” 


For the Lokal Anzeiger: 


“Standing on an eminence overlooking 
the battle-front, with shells made in mer- 
cenary America bursting overhead, the 
All-Highest to-day turned to me and 
said, with great tears welling up in his 


es: 

“‘When I look down upon this terrific 
devastation, forced upon Germany by 
her encircling ring of enemies, I am 
overcome with tender-hearted grief. If I 
have neglected to say so before, let me 
now make it clear that this war came 
like a bolt from the blue to me. You 
could have knocked me over with a 
feather when they came to me in August, 
1914, and told me that there was a war 
on. I shall always remember how the 
jealous foes of the Fatherland came up 
behind us and pushed us into Belgium. 
That is the only way in which I can 
account for our being here. But tell my 
people that our glorious military estab- 
lishment, with Gott—pinch-hitting for 
the Crown Prince, in emergencies—will, 
by August 29, have driven the last in- 
vader from the Fatherland and made its 
borders secure.’ 

“As he said this, he turned to that 
noble figure of a man, the Crown Prince, 
who had taken up his position beside his 
father in the thick of the battle, and 
said: 

““My brave and Imperial heir, I know 
that you won’t mind if I congratulate 
you again.’ 

“Drawing himself up to his full height, 
and looking every inch the soldier that he 
is, the young Prince saluted. The fire 
of the Hohenzollerns flashed in his eyes, 
the fire of a line of men who are destined 
to carry the Fatherland through to its 
inevitable victory.” 


From Rosner’s Private Diary: 


“To-day the Emperor decided that: it 
was time for him to take another trip 
to the front and so, after a hearty lunch, 
we all motored out to a place about 
twenty miles behind the lines where a 
bomb-proof shelter was erected. There 
His Majesty took up his position and 
kept in constant communication with the 
infantry action by means of a long dis- 
tance telephone at his elbow. 

“Between calls we worked out a little 
plan for to-morrow’s story. 

“*We have got to get over some more 
stuff on Germany’s lack of responsibility 


for this mess,’ he said to me. ‘It is one 
of those subjects that can’t be impressed 
on the people too much; in fact, I doubt 
if we can impress it upon them often 
enough, It might be a good idea to get 
some graphophone records made, repro- 
ducing a speech of mine in which I tell 
you how much the whole thing goes 
against my grain and how put out I am 
with the plotters whose fault it is. We 
could send these records around to the 
kindergartens and, at least, get the next 
generation started right. But, in the 
meantime, let’s get it into your story at 
least twice a week.’ 

“So I dyew up a rough draft of what 
I intended sending in to the paper and 
the Emperor looked through it making 
suggestions, until it was midnight by 
the time we had finished. If I have to 
write one more story on how the war 
surprised him, I shall have to ask him 
to get a new boy. 

“Just as we were leaving for home, 
His Majesty turned to the Archduke 
of Lutz and asked: 

“*Where is the Crown Prince? Didn’t 
he come out to this busy, if distant, 
front with us to-day ?’ 

“Yes, your Majesty,’ said the Arch- 
duke, ‘the Crown Prince came out with 
us to the front, but I noticed that shortly 
after luncheon he felt a little dizzy and 
went to lie down on the pool-table in the 
Social Center. I tried to induce him not 
to propose any more toasts to the house 
of Hohenzollern, in the champagne cup, 
but you know what the lad is when 
he really gets started. If your Majesty 
wants to take him home in a taxi, I'll 
go to the pool room and can doubtless 
have him awakened, softly.’ 

““*No, never mind,’ said the Royal 
Father, ‘the poor boy needs the sleep. 

; And, by the way, what is that 
funny humming noise? Have it stopped 
at once, or it will disturb the Young 
Leader of the Imperial Armies.’ 

““T am afraid that we can’t stop it 
immediately, Your Majesty. It is the 
booming of the American guns, twenty 
miles to the right of us.’ 

“*That is a good point, Rosner,’ he 
said, turning to me. ‘Put it in your 
story that I was in the thick of the firing, 
with my brave troops, and that I was 


‘immensely moved.’ 


“And, suiting the action to the word, 
the Pearl of Prussia jumped quickly into 
his limousine, slammed the door, and 
was soon immensely moved. 

“*Nach hause, Jacob,’ he said, ‘and 
don’t spare the gasolene.’ ” 


Mediaeval Love 


(Continued from page 45) 


the mere sight of which made the good 
monks clasp their hands over their af- 
frighted faces in pious horror.” 

“Go on, grandpapa,” said little Os- 
wald, gently, “I’m miles ahead of you.” 

“The monks crowded forward, the bet- 
ter to hear the good Guy’s answer. 

““*Ah, my brothers,’ replied the Abbot. 
‘It will, I fear, take a long and devious 
explanation. 

“Tt most onadaully will, said the 
Father Sub-abbot, who had some knowl- 
edge of criminal law. ‘Furthermore, we 
shall hear that explanation in the pres- 
ence of His Holiness the Pope, who 
comes, by chance, the morrow, to grace 
our humble Abbey on his yearly visit.’ 

“‘So be it,’ answered the good Guy 
with quiet dignity. ‘And now, do you 
Father Sub-abbot, conduct the business 
of the Abbey the while I give myself to 
prayer and meditation.’ 

“Without further comment, the monks 
dispersed, after carefully double-locking 
the little door that led to the moonlit 
garden. 


N the morrow, in the great re- 

fectory of the Abbey, before the 
Pope, the Pope’s retinue, the Sub-abbot 
and the good brothers, Guy, Abbot of St. 
Saoulx, spoke: 

“Your Holiness,’ he began in a some- 
what careful voice, ‘what time, twelve 
months ago, I entered this our holy Ab- 
bey, my heart was shattered by the part- 
ing from a friend; a maiden-friend whom 
I had dearly loved. Hither I brought 
that maiden’s golden ukulele—her part- 
ing gift to me. 

“*Keep it ever near thee, Guy,’ she 
had beseeched me, as we parted. One 
year, precisely, from the moment of this 
parting thou mayest, with the aid of its 
silver cords, invoke my spirit.’ 

““*And so, Your Holiness, last night, 
at midnight—precisely a year from the 
moment of our parting—I could not 
sleep. Against the heat, the little gar- 
den door stood open; the silent Abbey 
was in darkness; I bethought me of her 
request and took up _ her golden 
ukulele. (Continued on page 84) 
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No. 1022. Sterling Silver 
Military Watch, 
15 jewels, luminous dial 
and hands. -Price $25.00 
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Mediaeval Love 


(Continued from page 82) 


“*Ves; yes!’ cried the Pope. 

“* and woke a single tender chord 
upon it. Whereat, suddenly, a gentle 
radiance, creeping through the bars of 
my cell, filled it with a nebulous, silver 
haze . . . a bit of errant moonlight, 
or so it seemed. Slowly the radiance 
advanced toward me. . . . 

“‘*What being art thou and what dost 
thou seek?’ I asked—my heart and lips 
atremble. 

“The airy spectre spoke, and ah, the 
sainted accents of the voice! True to her 
prophecy, I had invoked from out the 
ukulele’s chords, the spirit of my lost 
Yvonne de Rop. A single chord upon 
the well-loved instrument and she had 
come to me—in shadowy shape—a wind, 
a wraith—but not at all in sensuous 
substance. 

“*You could not blame me... . It 
was no sin to hold sweet converse with 
a ghost. And so, breathing thanks to 
Heaven for my purity of heart which 
had made possible this visitation, I asked 
the spectre what its pleasure was. 

““In answer the airy vision took the 
ukulele and struck upon it some familiar 
chords which we—Yvonne and I—had 
one time loved full well. 

“ ‘Settling upon my pallet, the wraith 
—the spirit of Yvonne de Rop—essayed 
one tremulous harmony. Then another, 
and another floated upon the air, charm- 
ing the echoes of my cell, starring the 
night with precious gems of sound. The 





vision played and played... . 

“*And, as the vision played, lo! its 
substance intensified, became more bril- 
liant. Its outlines soon took on the 
very form and coloring of my lost Yvonne 
—even as I had known her in my more 
careless days. Spellbound, I gazed; nor 
dared I make one move lest I destroy 
the wonder of the miracle. 

““*And thus, Your Holiness, chanced 
it that these my good brothers, coming 
to my cell at midnight, beheld what 
seemed to be a lovely maiden sitting, 
cross-limbed upon my pallet, amid the 
bright profusion of her yellow hair. 

“*And thus, too, was it given to their 
pious eyes to witness_a miraculous mani- 
festation of the world beyond . . . the 
ghostly spirit of an innocent girl invoked 
by the sound of her well loved music. 

“*And that, Your Holiness, is my 
story. I await your judgment.’ 

“Guy, Abbot of St. Saoulx, paused, 
smiled serenely, and joined his hands in 
a beatific calm.” 


**(yH, grandpapa,” laughed little Os- 

wald. “That spectre story is all 
very well, but what about that silken 
stocking ?” 

Little Oswald’s grandpapa paused, and 
stroked his snowy beard. Then he rub- 
bed his long, thin nose and pondered 
. . . pondered... 

“Ah, my child, that’s exactly what the 
Pope wanted to know.” 


Handicapping at Golf 


(Continued from page 46) 


out any assistance from his handicap, 
and the strokes at the 11th and 12th 
were not enough to save him. 

For the sake of comparison, suppose 
the match had been played on the bisque 
system. The same number of strokes is 
never given in bisques as at match handi- 
cap; but if B had been allowed to take 
his 6 strokes where he pleased, the match 
would have ended all square, just like 
medal play. The 4 strokes that were of 
no use to him at holes 3, 9, 11 and 12, 
where he was assigned them under the 
official system, he could have used at 1, 
4, 5 and 6, which he would have saved 
instead of losing. A would have saved 
the loss of the match with the last putt 
on the home green. 


Now suppose that the Wykagyl Club 
arranged its handicaps on the sys- 
tem of giving strokes first on the short 
holes, The 6 strokes conceded to B would 
have been assigned to Nos. 5, 6, 7, 10, 13 
and 16. Then B would have turned for 
home all square, having got the benefit of 
all three of his strokes on the first nine 
holes. On the second nine, B’s stroke at 
the 10th would have been of no use to 
him, and A would have won the match 
on the home green. 

Here are two players, exactly on their 
normal game, but on the long-hole sys- 
tem of giving strokes A wins by 4 up in 
the 18 holes played. On the short-hole 
system, he wins by 1 up. On the bisque 
system, which is not affected by any 
selection of long or short holes, the match 
finishes all square, showing that the 
handicapping for bisques or medal play 
was perfect. 


OW let us suppose this match had 
been played on the Yorkshire system, 
which takes no notice of a player’s nor- 
mal game, nor his handicap, nor the 
length of any holes, or their difficulty; 
but aims to adjust itself to the game that 
is played to-day, as compared to the 
game the opponent is able to play on the 
same day. 
A wins the first hole and must con- 
cede a stroke to B on the second. With 
the assistance of the stroke B wins it. 


and they play even on the third, which 
B wins, so that he must concede a stroke 
to A on the fourth. This is something 
that is impossible under any other sys- 
tem of handicapping, because the weaker 
player never, under any circumstances, 
concedes any strokes to his opponent. A 
wins the fourth, and they play even 
again on the fifth. 

This continues until we find B squares 
the match at the 15th. The 16th 
and 17th are halved, and A wins the 
match with his last putt on the 18th 
green. 

The fairness of this system will be 
more apparent if there is no great dis- 
crepancy in the players’ games, as regards 
handicap. In one of the Newspaper 
Golf Club’s matches this spring at Van 
Cortlandt public links, C had to concede 
4 strokes to D, and the match ended on 
the 15th green with D 4 up and 3 to go, 
although only 2 of his 4 stroke allowance 
were of any use to him. The bye holes 
left him 5 up, against a player who was 
conceding him 4 strokes. 

Had D been allowed to use all his 
strokes as bisques, he would have been 
6 up and 5 to go at the 13th green. Had 
they played the match as a Yorkshire 
handicap, it would have ended all square. 
Instead of having to concede 4 strokes 
when he was very much off his game, 
C would have received 4 strokes where 
they would have been useful. He would 
have won Nos. 4, 6, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 
17, and saved Nos. 2 and 18. D, on the 
other hand, would have won Nos. 1, 3, 5, 
8, 9, 11 and 13, while the 7th and 15th 
would have been tied. 

Personally, the writer has found this 
Yorkshire system most valuable in play- 
ing with strangers on a public course. 
especially if they suggest some such trifle 
as ten cents a hole, “just to make it in- 
teresting,’ at the same time declaring 
that they have never done the course in 
less than 100. The Yorkshire system 
being explained and agreed to, there is 
no feeling of resentment when the person 
who never did 100 goes round in about 
84, but has to be content with a win of 
one up. made by running down a twenty- 
foot putt on the home green. 
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MISS SWikrT 


11 EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITORE, HANGINGS, 
MATIORIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO 


UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Motorists certainly do favor KAPTAIN 
KID—the finest Cape glove anyone ever 
wore. Its generous soft cuffs fold to fit 
your pocket. THE PIRATE is just ‘as 
well made and exclusive in appearance, 
and in addition has the handy wrist 
strap. 


e 
portif 
A **BRAD” Sport Glove 


A heavy, long-wristed, re- 
movable, knit-wool lining, 
encased in the finest of 
soft, pliable, perfect-fitting 
leather. 


Built for the strenuous weather 
and service of out-door recrea- 
tion, Sportif combines exclu- 
siveness with the maximum of 
wear and comfort. 


MEN’S in Tan, Black or Khaki 
WOMEN’S in Tan 
Brad Sport Gloves 
are “different” be- 
cause made of only 
the choicest parts of 
the best leather, the 
finest of silk and 
linings in a shop 
where close super- 
vision of workman- 

ship rules. 


At your dealer’s or direct if 
you mention your dealer’s name. 


R. E. Bradford 


4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Creator of “BRAD” Sport Gloves 
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Pierce-Arrow Town Brougham 


Built on the latest “Series Four”, 38 
H.P. chassis. Distinctively a Town 
Car, seating two comfortably, with aux- 
iliary seats for two. Refinished dark 
blue; upholstered in special Tapestry 
cloth; all details carried out to a nicety. 


A car of the latest fashion and differ- 
ent, without losing individuality. 


Price $5200 delivered. 


FOSS-HUGHES COMPANY 
Market Street at 21st PHILADELPHIA 
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Is Your Little Girl Safe? 


(Continued from page 46) 


Mary the center of the screen. The 
moment they leave, she regains con- 
sciousness. 

Close-up of Mary, registering “Where 
am I?” Flash of Mrs. Blake, lying on 
her sofa, pathetically watching the clock. 
Close-up of a clock registering 9:25. 

Neville re-enters the room, smiling 
wickedly at Mary, who backs away from 
him in terror. He locks the door linger- 
ingly; meaningly puts the key in his 
pocket, and approaches her. She strug- 
gles with him desperately,—her clothes 
tear in all the most becoming places. She 
at last breaks away from him and rushes 
to the window. Close-up of her face, 
with plump tears of glycerine sliding 
slowly down her cheeks. Flash of John 
Murdock in the street below, registering 
Nobility of Purpose. He sees Mary’s 
face at the twelfth-floor window, imme- 
diately flings down his Fedora hat and 
tears off his girdled coat, revealing a 
Byronic shirt, and begins to douglasfair- 
banks up the outside of the house. 

Neville sneaks up on Mary, and the 
struggle begins again. He slowly over- 
powers her. The entire picture is about 
to be stopped by the National Board of 
Censorship when John appears on the 
outside of the window. He leaps into 
the room, landing cn Neville. They bat- 
tle—one cf the great moments of the 
film. Chairs and tables are overturned, 
and both men bleed dark paint profuse- 
ly. John’s shirt tears picturesquely, but 
nothing interferes with the glistening 
perfection of his coiffure. Mary con- 
veniently faints again. The fight looks 
like a draw when it is interrupted by a 
flash of Vera La Tour, pounding furious- 
ly on the outside of the locked door. 


APTION: “For Heaven’s sake, un- 
lock the door. The Police!!! The 
Police!!!!!!!" (Suggested decoration: 


Pair of handcuffs, held together by a 
festoon of heavy chains.) 

The fight ceases abruptly. Neville. 
cursing visibly, staggers to the door and 
unlocks it, admitting Vera. All register 
excitement except Mary, who goes right 
on fainting. The scene changes abruptly 
to 

The Raid. The Big Scene. Here is 
the chance for the director to show his 
real stuff. Battalions of policemen 
swarm all over the apartment, completely 
surprising the roulette-players and the 
weltzers. General panorama of the con- 
flict. interspersed with close-ups of hand- 
to-kand struggles. Grimly realistic notes 
are given by flashes of policemen pene- 
trating dark corners and bringing blink- 
ing drug-fiends into the light, and close- 
ups of wild women at bay. All the furni- 
ture is upset or pulled about, and the 
wounded lie around on the floor. At 
this point a gang of gunmen arrives, 
through a back passageway, almost over- 
powering the police. (This not only 
makes things more exciting, but it brings 
in the requisite touch of the underworld, 
and also gives employment to innumer- 
able supers.) 

At the critical moment, however, a 
fresh battalion of police arrive and effi- 
ciently clean up the place. 

The scene reverts to Vera, Mary (who 
is now regaining consciousness), Neville, 
and John. Vera, who has not registered 
the least surprise at seeing John in the 
room, turns furiously on Neville. 


APTION: “For me has come the 
end, for I can never face the dark- 
ness of the prison cell. But, before I 
go, Harford Neville, I shall send you 
back to the Hades from which you came 
from. for it was you who made me the 
thing you now see before you.” (Sug- 
gested decoration: Tigress about to 
spring. ) 
Ver. draws a pearl-handled dagger 
from her bodice and stabs Neville in the 


heart. He dies—for fifty feet or so,— 
and finally sinks to the floor. Then, 
without even cleaning the dagger, Vera 
kills herself. Mary registers terror, and 
clings to John, who puts a strong arm 
around her. 


APTION: “Come, little girl, this 

house of horror is no place for you 
and I.” (Suggested decoration: Same 
pair of handcuffs as before, but this time 
with all the festoons of chains hanging 
broken.) 

John climbs to the window-sill and 
helps Mary up beside him. A telegraph 
wire is conveniently stretched from the 
window to the roof of the house op- 
posite. John turns his back on Mary; 
she clasps her arms around his neck. 
With Mary clinging tightly to him, John 
grasps the wire, and works his way along 
it, hand over hand, to the opposite roof. 
(There is no special reason why they 
shouldn’t go right through the front door 
and walk quietly out into the street, but 
the picture has to live up to its adver- 
tisements.) John’s hair remains abso- 
lutely unimpaired. Apparently much re- 
freshed by this little wire act, they run 
across a long expanse of roofs. On the 
last roof they pause, looking for a means 
of descent. An open automobile passes 
below them. John takes Mary’s hand 
and they leap, landing neatly in the 
tonneau. 

Close-up of them both in the speeding 
automobile, showing that John’s hair still 
retains its original glistening order. 

The Blake’s house, again. Mrs. Blake 
and Mary are embracing while John 
stands benignantly above them, his arms 
folded, the torn shirt sleeves displaying 
the muscles admirably. Mary turns shyly 
to John, 


APTION: “How am I to ever really 
thank you for saving me from a fate 
far worse than death? Although I do 
not even know whom you are, my death- 
less gratitude is forever yours.” (Sug- 
gested decoration: A wreath of orange 
blossoms. ) 
John looks at Mary, who shyly drops 


her eyes. Mrs. Blake turns discreetly 
away. 
APTION: “But Gratitude is very 


close to that purest of all God's gifts 
to us—True Love.” (Suggested decora- 
tion: Cupid shooting at a _ wingéd 
heart.) 

John holds out his arms and Mary 
walks into them. They embrace—at 
great length. Then, still embracing, both 
turn their backs on the camera for the 
first time in the entire production. Fade 
cut 2s slowly as possible. 


APTION: “And so the wedding 

bells rang out, and a year passed by, 
bringing to Mary and John merciful for- 
getfulness of life’s dregs in the great 
metropolis. For two soft little hands 
have now come to gently lead them up 
the pathway of love to the warm sun- 
shine that always lies even beyond life’s 
darkest shadows.” (Suggested decora- 
tion: High chair, with a rattle lying 
on the floor beside it.) 

A large brass bed containing Mary, in 
an elaborate boudoir-cap and _ negligée. 
Beside her is her new-born child—a 
large, strong baby, at least eight months 
old. John, his hair still orderly, hovers 
happily above them, clothed in a full 
dress suit, 

Slow fade-out. 


The word “Finis” flashes upon the 
screen. 
Then, without a pause, follows the 


announcement in red, yellow and green: 
“At This Theatre, Next Wednesday and 
Thursday Positively—Theda Bara, in the 
Six-Reel Drama of Thrills and Passion. 
‘The Tove Drunkard.’ ” 
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| Three seated winter roadster with the DANIELS EIGHT 
Winter Roadster 


i 





extra seat inthe rear. A light, econom- 
ical, exceedingly useful car for either 
business man or doctor. Entirely 
collapsible in the summer. 





DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


READING - : PENNSYLVANIA 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Houston 

New Orleans 
| Havana 
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IVORY PY- RA- LIN 


For Her Birthday or Anniversary 


The gift exquisite of Toiletware. Unrivaled by even the richest 
of ancient tusk ivory is Ivory Py-ra-lin, In it are expressed the 
noblest thougtts cf American art and manufacture. The Pattern Du 
Barry, illustrated, is an alluring conceit. 


All better shops of your community show Ivory Py-ra-lin. One 
may buy either a complete set in handsome case of Du Pont Fabrikoid 
(shown), or a selection of articles, filling in as convenient. 


It is important to look for the mame stamped’ on every piece of 
genuine Ivory Py-ra-lin, Illustrated brochure upon request. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and Operated by 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway New York 
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Now for a clear 
track to the “most 
for your money” as 
well as the “best” 


Men’s clothing on 
a par with the most 
expensive custom 
made —at half the 
tailor’s fee! 


Rich imported fabrics: finest domestic. 


*“Scotch Mist” 
overcoats laugh at 
weather. Handsome 
Scotch cheviots, 
rainproofed! 

Registered Trademark. 

For soldiers— 
army officer’s uni- 
forms of our own 
manufacture. 


*Westpointer 
shoes—the last ofh- 
cially approved for 


West Point Cadets. 


“Registered Trademark 


Motor livery is 
one of our most im- 
portant specialties. 


of = satisfaction— 


“Miles and miles” 
“your money back.” 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


sroadway Broadway 

at 13th St. FE ns at 34th St. 
‘our 

Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 

at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Victorians 


Arguments Offered in Extenuation 


By C. M. FRANCIS 


WISH advanced young literary men, 

all agog about the social urgencies, 

however vast and vague, would be 
less spiteful in the use of the word 
Victorian. Why be always throwing it 
around as a term of hate? Early and 
Mid-Victorians may well deserve all 
they get, for of course they are incor- 
rigibly behindhand; but there are 
Late Victorians who have not only had 
the sense to keep alive but are punctual 
in meeting every movement of the mo- 
ment. 

I know Late Victorians through whose 
heads a new idea will slip as easily as 
through the youngest, openest, latest 
adhesive mind in any literary column. 
I know Late Victorians who can not 
only let go of the last century but can 
let go of last week, and who are just as 
quick forgetters as the sudden thinkers. 

Victorian minds are not necessarily 
closed. Many now existing are full of 
holes with the wind blowing through 
them from the very outermost maga- 
zines, even those of the smallest circu- 
lation. It is illiberal to harp so on this 
accident of birth, Why blame a Late 
Victorian, if he is on time? 


HE term, being seldom accompanied 

by illustration, calls up no picture to 
the mind. What they really mean, of 
course, are Belated Victorians of the 
type that I found not long ago in the 
London Saturday Review. Some one 
in the food control department had said 
that the’ boy in the slum must be as 
well fed as the boy at Eton; that the 


man in the street ought to have the 
same amount of food as the man in 
Grosvenor Square. 

“This person is a revolutionary and 
a driveler!” retorted the fine old coun- 
try gentleman of the Saturday in a 
style that was husky with port, and 
dated from 1850, and quoted Dr. John- 
son’s remark to the republican Mrs. 
Macaulay about dining with a footman. 
It is “pandering to the worst passions 
of the pavement’, said he; “they will 
begin next to pry into our wine-cellars. 

“The very thought of it is enough to 
turn our claret sour.” And what sort 
of world for a gentleman! 

“The days are gone when up got a 
sovereign in the shape of a pheasant and 
down went a sovereign in the shape of 
a bottle of champagne,” he mourned, 
and in this great sorrow, the smash of 
the Germans at the western front, the 
submarine peril, Ireland’s menace, fam- 
ine, air-raids, Russian débacle, the loss of 
millions of men, the growing numerical 
superiority of the Germans, and the 


‘approach of the gravest crisis of the 


war shrank into insignificance. 


ET even he may not be actually 

Victorian. He may be Edwardian, 
even Georgian; and you will find many 
a quaint corresponding figure over here, 
who is, as a matter of fact, Woodrovian. 
Of course the spirit is what the classi- 
fiers have in mind, but it seems a pity 
to attribute the mental archaism to the 
date of man’s birth when so many men 
are rnonuments from their nativity. 





Tragedy 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


UTSIDE, it was snowing bitterly. 
Inside, it was not snowing at all, 
bitterly or otherwise. 

I can give no other reason for this, 
than that “inside” was the polished in- 
terior of a handsome house. The house 
had a roof, not to mention four warm 
walls. 

The walls and the roof did their share 
to keep the snow in its proper place. 

** * * 


Caramella—beautiful child-woman— 
was in the inside. Soon enough would 
she be on the outside. 

For her husband had said she must go. 

And, as her husband paid the rent, 
to say nothing of whatever bills she 
might incur from time to time, Cara- 
mella could find no logical argument 
with which to thwart his desire. 

She had plead. She had wept; oh, 
how she had wept! But her tears and 


her pleadings had.been in vain. The 
mind of her husband was made up. 

“Go!” said he, enriching the simple 
command with a few descriptive terms 
unnecessary to our context. 

Drawing herself up to her full height, 
Caramella —child-woman and wife — 
went. 

* * * 

Caramella went; down the broad 
stairs, turn to the left; down the other 
broad stairs, turn to the right, and 
through the front door. 

It was still snowing bitterly—outside. 
As she stepped into the covered vehicle 
that took her away, she shivered. 

Her husband, watching through the 
parted silken curtains of an upstairs 
window, laughed bitterly, showing his 
white and cruel teeth. 

“Good Lord!” he gloated, “how she 
hates to go to the Opera!” 


VANITY FAIR 


Labohimo 


Mob hie Me Larter OCC 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
gardens of France. 

At the best stores, 


0, $1.50 
Toilet Ww ae 3.00 
Face - eatated 1.50 ‘ 
1.50 BathSalt.. 
twenty-five cents to 
Vivaudou, (Dept. 17,. Times 
Building, New York) for a 
ag sample of La 
oheme or Violette 
Arly, in S micletee 
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; Cy. most 
beautiful, 
durable, 


economical, 
war-time 


fabric 


alin¥Zasrancaise 






















_— The Exclustve 
: Piccadilly Mesh Bag 
A. modish mesh bag with a con- 


venient vanity box containing a powder 
‘i p.ft and mirror cleverly concealed in the frame. 






















SATIN FRANCAISE has a 
richness of quality, a lustrous 
sheen, a delightful softness of 
texture that make it adaptable as 
admirably for the most elabor- 
ate evening gown as for the sim- 
plest street or afternoon dress. 









lor motor or shopping trips, for afternoon or evening 
functions the Piccadilly Mesh Bag is always in good 


form. 










: Piccadilly Mesh Bags are exclusive in design and are 
made of Baby mesh with latest patterns of very thin 
model frames. They are light and convenient and can 
R be worn with any costume, 


It is an ideal war-time fabric 
because of its durability, its cor- 
rectness for any occasion, and its 
moderate price. 














It has the necessary weight for pres- 
ent style tendencies, yet drapes softly 
and it is made in so many shades and 
iones that you are certain to find ex- 
actly the color that is most becoming 
io you. 






Made in Sirver Pate, 





STERLING SILVER and 






14-Karat Gop 





Write for our interesting booklet of 
famous stage and screen stars in 


dresses of SATIN FRANCAISE. 















Why accent other satin—when you can get 
SATIN FRANCAISE at the best shops every- 
where. If your dealer does not carry it 
write us and we will direct you to the near- 


est SATIN FRANCAISE deaier. 


Pelgram Meyer 
305 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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cAsk your dealer to 


show you the 





LOGS CORY Te 


CATHEDRAL 
pattern 








“roe the Wool 
for the Boys” 
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The E. Z. Garter never re- 
minds you of its presence. 


The patented Wide Webbing 


supports the hose perfectly but 
allows free play for active 
muscles and cannot hinder the 
circulation. 


There are no hooks or straps 
toannoy. On and off ina jiffy— 
nothing to fasten or undo. 

In silk finish 
Single grip, 50c 
E. Z. 2-Grip, 60c 


In lisle finish 
Single grip, 35c 
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MOTORHOSE 


snug and trim. They have a leather half- 


P | YHEY pull right on over your shoes, fit 


sole and there’s an opening, through which F 


your shoe heel extends. You can wear them any- 
where, dayor evening, They come in black, white 
and eleven attractive colors. They are pure 
worsted wool, of course—for they’re made by 
Patrick-Duluth. We will be glad to Rive you the 
name of some high-rade dealer who has Pedpy 
Teare Motorhose, Write us for the style book. 


While the Patrick Mills are producing, a larZe supply 
of goods for the Government, they have been per- 
mitted to manufacture a limited quantity for their 
dealers. This supply is all in the dealers’ hands now. 











Men’s Boy’s 
Nobby Skater 
We make a full 


E. Z. 2-Grip, 45c 
Pure silk De Luxe 

Single grip, $1.00 

E. Z. 2-Grip, $1.25 
[If not at your haberdasher’s, 
send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. V Bridgeport, Conn. 





This is one of 
the many styles 
showninthe new 
style book— all 
pure wool from 
“sheep that 
thrive in snow.” 
























line of boys’ and 
and youths’ 
garments also— 
mackinaws, 
sweaters, knicke 
ers and caps. 
“Bigger than 
weather.” 











Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


ra 20 Maple Street, Duluth, Minnesota ra 
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The beauty and 


distinction of 


Cranes 


ofinen o@wn 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 


1g too subtle for 
imitation. Its genu- 
ineness, its fitness 
and its elegance of 
format has made it 
the choice of those 
whose taste is sure 


Usable samples sent on request 


Spor tweniy-five cents 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CQ 
New York Pittsfield Mass. 














“LORNINA” 


Probably the last word in 
Express Cruisers 


A 1918 production from the de- 
signs of Wm. H. Hand, Jr., also 
built by him for Mr. Wm. Lyman 
Underwood of Boston and Non- 
quitt, Mass. 


45’ x 10’ 6”, powered with a six 
cylinder Van Blerck installed 
under the trunk at fore end of 
cockpit. Boat is handled and 
controlled by one man from the 
bridge deck. A speed slightly in 
excess of 1814 M.P.H. is ob- 


tained under cruising conditions. 


Your new boat should be Van 
Blerck equipt to be really what 
you would wish it to be—the 
utmost attainable in comfort, 
efficiency and speed. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Gentlemens: Furnishing oie, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms and Overseas Equipment 


for Officers 


Autumn Clothing, Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 
for Civilians, Men and Boys 


Travellers’ Outfits 


Send for Officers’ Price List of Uniforms 
and Personal Equipment 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor. Boriston Street 220 Berrevue Avenue | 
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McCutcheon’s 
New Fall Catalogue 


For upwards of sixty years, 








7 the name of McCutcheon has 
James McCutcheon been a synonym for all that 
Wik. 6, York | is best in Linens. 
li} The new Fall Catalogue of 
} “The Linen Store” is full of 
“ } interest for every lover of 
Fall and ) “the House Beautiful.” 
Winter | 
Catalogue It illustrates also a specially 
sciiiicied attractive selection of the 





most desirable Under- and 
Outer-garments for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. The 
collections of both Imported and American-made 
Lingerie are very extensive. 











Notwithstanding the present strenuous war-time con- 
ditions, we continue to maintain our high standards of 
merchandise and service in every department. Orders 
by mail will receive the same scrupulous attention as 
heretofore. 


Send for New Catalogue 


A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will be mailed gladly 
on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
































IN LAYING OUT AND EXECUTING FRESH 
AUTUMN STYLES FINCHLEY HAS GIVEN 
EXTRAORDINARY ATTENTIONTO PRACTYI- 
CAL MODELS FOR BUSINESS SERVICE. 
THE PROMINENT FEATURES, THE 
SHOULDERS, LAPELS AND WATST- 
LINE, ARE IN PERFECT ACCORD 
WITH THE TREATMENT FAVORED 
BY LONDON DRAPERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENT WORK. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT THE 
ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


$35 to $70 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Shirts and Neckwear of Recent Arrival 


TFIDNCTHTILIENY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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TAILORS 
for SPORT 
and CIVILIAN 
CLOTHES 


SPECIALISTS 
in A RMY 











No. 30 John Street 
NEW YORK 
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Well dressed men this year are practicing 
economy—are buying dignified styles and good quality 
that is long-wearing. Many of them select HAYS 


Supersean) Gloves 


—Because they are authoritative in style. Two models only 
—CIVILIAN, with regular button, and MILITARY, with but- 
ton wrist strap—both made with the accepted pinch seam 
Military back. 

—Because Superseam Gloves are made from selected, first 
grade Buckskin or Cape—the Hays long-wearing quality. 
—Because Superseam Gloves are super-stitched—will not rip 
even though you cut the thread. ge glove must be up to 
Superseam standard to: receive the Superseam stamp—you 
could almost call them Super gloves, they are so well made 
of such carefully selected material. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the Economy Glove—Superseam 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 
Gloves since 1854—Factories: Gloversville, New York 
New York and Export Dept.: 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 























Combines ‘‘Bostons’”’ 


ease, efh- are sold in 

ciency and long men’s wear shops 

life. The high from coast to 

grade _ webbing coast. 

gives a firm, re- Sold everywhere 
35c, 50c 


silient and com- 


EORGE FROST CO. 
fortable hold. ” - 


MAKERS BOSTON 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent Hair Wave 


(Process and Implements are patented in the U. S. A.) 











On an average one lady a day comes to our Establishment with 
the following tale: “Mr. Nestlé, do you think you can do some- 
thing for my hair? My hairdresser ‘waved’ it and it looks just 
like hay.” Bry what means did he wave your hair? 


“He twisted it on tiny curlers then he put some pads or 
flannels containing a white paste over it, and then heated it. 
When he undid the hair, it was full of white powder and ever 
since my husband is in a temper.” 


The Public should strongly object to pastes and lotions which 
settle on the hair. They bleach and bulge the hair-shafts, taking 
away its flexibility. 


The Nestlé methods are the only ones which safeguard even 
the finest hair completely against any injury. 


Call and see the new an! wonderjul “twater-waving” device—the “Nestol Comb’, 
or write for particulars. Price $2.00 and $2.50. 


- 
C. NESTLE CO., (nctinascest NEW YORK 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 
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FALL EXHIBIT OF FURNITURE 
OF DISTINCTION 


Included are suites for the Bedroom, Library 
and Dining Room, which, while true to the high- 
est ideals of the old masters, reveal originality 
in detail or improved features in construction, 
imparting an unmistakable note of, distinction. 


We also direct special attention to our exclu- 
sive patterns in HAND-PAINTED and LAC- 
QUERED FURNITURE gracefully fashioned 
in reproductions of Adam, Sheraton and Hep- 
plewhite originals. 


In our fabrics, oriental rugs and decorating 
departments, no less than in furniture, prices 
will be found uniformly low. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Nc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 






































Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell. Pres. 


| A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
| RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “‘Cure”’ for 
Heart Disorders 

The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
orders are given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to Heart Disease, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritionai and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism. Gout and Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF! 

Send for illustrated Booklets 
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N armfut of biue_ tricotine—a 
Ad hand of buttons for the back 

—that’s all there is to it but the 
bit of sheer wizardry that turns it into 
a frock with that straight smart neck- 
line and three absurd little aprons, two 
of which join forces in the back. There 
is interesting detail in the cuffs and 
much food for thought in the hang of 
the skirt. Vanity Fair will buy it for 
you ($90) and it is only one of many 
equally purchasable, equally charming 

frocks in this issue 


The Newest 
New Clothes 
For Autumn 
in 








Look for this 
Card -At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY -CHICAGO Makers 


Skin Tortured 
leq Babies Sleep 
“4 PSA fter Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample cach free of ‘‘Outicura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Nadine 


Face Powder | 


(in Green Boxes Only) 
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Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


: Soft and velvety. 
| ay Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
| Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
| orations. A million delighted users 
| = its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
| Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. V. F. 
National Toilet Company Paris, Tenn., U. S. A. 


| 
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Ghe 


BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


The Centre of Social 
Life of the Metropolis 


Close to theatres and shops. 


VANITY FAIR’S 
Shopping Pages 


Severe But Sophisticated Frocks 


The new street frocks shown in this issue are the most 
sophisticated things you ever saw, with long slim lines and 
no trimming but the human form divine and a few synco- 
pated bits of embroidery. The cheap dressmaker just 
can’t make them—the queer collarless necks, the snaky 
tight sleeves, the clever tunics, the narrow underskirts that 
hug one’s delighted ankles. 


In every number, Vanity Fair shows clothes like these from 
the smart little Fifth Avenue shops—clothes that cost a 
good deal, undoubtedly. But clothes that are more than 
worth their price to the particular woman who is looking 
for them. 


Coats and Separate Blouses Too 


In the regular Shops Department, where the great depart- 
ment stores swing into view, there is remarkable value in a 
coat of Bolivia cloth in a lovely soft dull brown with a silk 
lining in the same melting shade. If you don’t want it in 
brown, you may have your choice of mouse, mahogany, 
navy, or black at $55. There are blouses too—tailored 
blouses and those of softer line with that becoming vague- 
ness of misty ruffle so comforting to the woman who isn’t 
a perfect 38. 


A Letter—and We Shop for You 


Every month, Vanity Fair’s fashion pages show the result 
of expert knowledge and painstaking comparison of values. 
You couldn’t shop that way if you wanted to—and you 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with it if you could. Par- 
ticularly when Vanity Fair will do it for you. 


Vanity Fair’s Shoppers buy any of these 
things for you without service charge. 
Send your instructions and cheque to 
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gardens. Special features. 
Afternoon tea Orchestra 
Dancing 
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VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 


19 West 44th St. New York City 











Stakes 
of the War 


This book tells you what you have 
been wanting to know about all the 
principal racial and _ territorial 
problems involved in the war; the 
problems of the Ukraine, the Yugo- 
Slav territories, Poland, Belgium, 
the Baltic Provinces, Mesopotamia, 
CtC., “Clc. 


In the presentation of each prob- 
lem there is given a short historical 
background, an economic survey, 
and a clear analysis of the facts 
that one most desires to know; such 
facts as, the location of the terri- 
tory, the different races comprising 
the population, what nation has 
controlled or occupied the territory, 
the political, economic, strategic, 
racial, cultural, and religious inter- 
ests that various nations have in 
the territory, and a summary of the 
various solutions that have been 
proposed. There are thirteen polit- 
ical, racial and economic maps. 


“Stakes of the War” is by Lothrop 
Stoddard and Glenn Frank, is 
warmly recommended by Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, and is published by The 
Century Co., New York. It is at 
all bookstores. - Price $2.50. 














SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
Price $1.50 a 100 
Shipped to the Expeditionary Forces 


including packing and carriage charges 


$12.50 a 1000 


M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 

















Problem: 
How Can I Sell 
My House? 


Advertise it in the House & Garden 
Real Estate Department. Our Columns 
are followed continually by pro-pective 
purchasers and tenants and by brokers 
who are looking for a place to meet the 
requirements of various clients. Get in 
touch with the Manager of the Real 
Estate Department either by ‘phone, let- 
ter or personal call. He will be very glad 
to supply you with full informaticn 
regarding this department. 


Manager of Real Istate Department 


HOUSE & 
GARDEN 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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NEWLIN OT un 
HAINES CO. .o. Box 1302 


Hotel 
St. Charles 


ATLANTIC 


7 ee We 
NEW JERSEY 


week or a week-end 
at this popular Resort 
Hotel. noted for Ser- 
vice, Cuisine and 
Appointments. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


Hot and Cold Salt 
Water in all baths. 
Orchestra. Golf 
Privileges. 


Sr a few days, a 


Booklet 
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*Philadelphia- 


Walnut at 1547 St. 


five minutes 
wolk from Roil- 


road stétions, the 
Big Shops, the — 
Theaters. Cuisine 
unusual 

Service distinctive. 


RyiRitchie gr 

















Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


at $5 a year, the do- 
mestic rate. 
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Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 


Over There— 


He is also thinking of Her. Aside 
from the purely personal letters 
constantly on the way, there is no 
better message from home every 
week for a soldier or a sailor than 


Life 


/ 











Mr. Gibson draws exclusively for / 
LIFE every week. More original 
pictures reflecting the American Ps 
spirit are published in LIFE i 
every week than im any y, Offer 
other American paper. 
Pi Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
he for three months to 
4 
/ 
LIFE goes to mem- f 
bers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces 7 


Open only to new subscribers; no 
A subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


7 LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 17 
7 One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign: $6.04) 
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DANERSK 
Decorative Furniture 


We announce a new exhi- 
bition of complete sets in 
charming schemes. 

You buy more than furni- 
ture in DANERSK settings ; 
you buy ideas. Where else can 
you make your choice of just 
the right bed, desk and dress- 
ing table, with small uphol- 
stered chair, for a particular 
room, all finished specifically 
for you as a unit set, in charm- 
ing old Venetian tones to go 
with your choice of fabrics? 

The beautiful things of the 
past were made for those who 
used them, and not to meet a 
commercial demand. 

Consultation without obli- 
gation to purchase. 

Buy direct or 
your decorator. 
Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘G-9” 


Call at our Sales Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


H First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street as 


sg to the discriminating. 
ffers a privacy and dignit 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of 
being Boston’ daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms, 
quietly but elegantly furnish- 
ed, give at once a feeling of 
welcome to — guests, 
They will always find the 
hotel cool and delightful 
during the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C.H.GREENLEAF & CO. Proprietors [a= 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING PARTNER Ff 
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The Harder ? 








After a cheery breakfast you are off to your business 
and return again weary at night to find a steaming din- 
ner awaiting you. 

Little does your wife realize the hard bludgeonings 
of a man’s business day. Equally little do you know of 
the hundred and one things that go on behind the scenes 
in your household in order that it may be an efficient 
and cheerful home for you. 

You are interested only in the results—that your 
coffee is good, not what percolator your wife uses; that 
your house is clean, not what vacuum cleaner made it 
so. “You should worry” about where the recipe of that 
wonderful dessert came from. You get the benefit, and 
that’s enough. 

That perplexing question in your daughter’s musical 
education—it was answered by anexpert. The result is 
all you are interested in. 

Yet the children’s clothes did not plan themselves. 
Your wife’s flower garden, which adds so much to the 
place, did not “just grow.” When your bed-room was 
“done over,” you were saved the expense of an interior 
decorator. 

Perhaps you have not given much thought to the very 
difficult business of being a housewife. But for many 


years we have. The Delineator is a practical expert 
adviser on the perplexing problems of household affairs, 
depended upon and trusted in by more than a million 
progressive American homes. Without it such efficiency 
and economy in these homes would be impossible. 

The Delineator tells the housewife all that modern 
science and art know about foods. It gives her constantly 
the newest ideas on home furnishing and decoration; it 
supplies scientific information on the care and upbring- 
ing of children; it makes it possible for women to make 
their own and their children’s clothing. In The De- 
lineator there are twenty-five regular departments each 
conducted by an expert. 

Thousands of progressive women write us each month 
for advice on home problems and each one receives a 
personal reply from an expert qualified to give counsel. 

The reason for The Delineator’s extraordinary influ- 
ence in a million homes is no secret. The answer is 
Service. 

Take advantage of this service for your home. Let 
The Delineator save dollars in your household and 
bring hours of happy entertainment each month to the 
whole family. 

Invest in The Delineator today. 





THE DELINEATOR 
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